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Vol. V 11.—No. 2.] h mo. (September,) 15th, 184: [Whole No. 92. 
JOSIAH TATUM, nesian lime; to this I have no objection, 
PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, as every one has a right to his opinion, no 


matter how absurd; but when opinions, from 
No. 50 North Fourth Street,  |'their plausibility, are likely to be adopted, 
PHILADELPHIA. __ \and if adopted would probably lead to prac- 

Edited by the Propristor and James Pedder. itical error, we are very much inclined to 

aint [inquire closely into the grounds on which 

Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. thay rest. This inquiry, | know, is some- 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ||times very annoying = the opinion-manu- 

‘ : facturer, but, nevertheless, must occasionally 

Rnguaees Lae | be submitted to. Now where are the proofs 

Mr. Eptror,—My time has been s0 fully |!on which the opinion of your correspondent 
occupied for several months, with the = restst Where are the analyses to show the 











of a laborious profession, that I have not|/ real composition of the lime used? He tells 
found leisure to pay my respects to your||us of a vessel load of lime from the Schuy!l- 
correspondents, who have noticed my essays|/kill that did not kill the grass where it was 
on magnesian lime. But if they have been||deposited; and of another lot of 500 bushels 
neglected, they have not been forgotten, || of magnesian lime, that destroyed every ves- 
and each may yet receive a word of remem- Nee of os where a load of it was deposited. 
brance. Now, I ask again, where is the evidence, 
There ; - —e which or! to — that either of these was magnesian, or that 
them sorely, both as respects Mr. Kinzer and || they were not both sot He expressly tells 
myself, and which ought, therefore, to be at-|/ us, that the Schuylkill lime was not submitted 
ee to first ; and that is, they cannot un- \| to any chemical operation, and does not say 
derstand how we can argue so earnestly, or||that the other was. Now, I have known re- 
express ourselves so strongly, (thank them || peated instances, where grass has been de- 
for the compliment,) unless we are interested | stroyed, by placing heaps of barn-yard ma- 
in the burning and selling of magnesian lime,||nure on it; yet surely no one would impute 
and hope by these means, to open a more | this to magnesia, or to the deleterious nature 
extended market for it. Mr. Kinzer has|| of dung to vegetation, when used in proper 
i, answered for himself, and I will|/quantities. Again, he says, “ Magnesian 
riefly state, which I do most cheerfully,|\lands produce no vegetation. The earths 
being always willing to relieve distress, that!) found a soils, are mostly silex, clay, lime, 
! own no limestone land nor limestone ; that|/and magnesia; and where magnesia predo- 
I am not engaged direct] or indirectly, in||minates, the land is always barren.” But 
the manufacture or sale of lime, either mag-||is not this the case when any of the earths, 
nesian or pure,—and that I have no interest||even his own favourite pure lime, abound, 
whatever, in the matter, further than a de-|/beyond a certain due proportion, which is of 
sire to see the truth established, and our ag-/||itself perhaps not very definable. 
—— improved. Hoping by this unequi-|| Are not shifting sands, and stiff potter's 
vocal disclaimer, to have satisfied them on//clay equally destitute of vegetation! Chalk is 
this important point, and that hereafter they | amongst the purest forms of carbonate of lime, 
wil turn their attention more to elucidating || yet chalky soils are notoriously poor. ‘There 
the subject in controversy, than to prying/||are not, in all England or France, more hope- 
into my business, I will first notice your] less or incorrigible barrens, than their chalky 
correspondent B. Webb, who I would thank || heaths, where the soil is composed in a great 
. oy " — next time he — his||measure of the pure carbonate of lime. 
and, and not make my strong language || Many articles are very valuable as manures, 
stronger by his version of it. when used in small quantities, yet ruinous 
He and I, it appears, differ in opinion,||to vegetation if applied largely. The infer- 


with respect to the effects produced b -|}ence then, that magnesia is deleterious to 
Cas.—Vot. VIL—No. 2. — (41) 
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vegetation in all quantities and proportions, 
is not supported by analogous facts, with re- 
spect to other earths. 

He says, many farmers in Delaware are 
very particular with respect to the purity of 
the lime they use; “One of them informed 
me, that some of the Schuylkill lime is so 
impregnated with magnesia, that it is not 
worth buying; and other kinds so pure, that 
you cannot buy too much of it.” Then fol- 
lows the stereotyped authority of Tenant and 
others, “ that magnesian lime is exceeding- 
ly injurious to land.” Now, if this knowl- 
edge or opinion of these farmers, is the result 
of a vigorous chemical analysis, conducted by 
tiiemselves—for it does not appear that any 
body else examined it—I must congratulate 
therm on their advancement in chemical 
knowledge; such attainments were certainly 
very rare among such farmers as [ mixed 
with some years ago; but that was in the 
benighted county of Chester, where it seems 
that the farmers long cherished an inveterate 
prejudice, against all book-learning. But if 
they are mere opinions, formed without any 
knowledge of the true composition of the 
article they were using, what reliance can 
be placed on them as a foundation for, or 
roofs in support of, a very important theory! 
t is against attempts to base a theory on 
mere opinions, assumed as facts, and from 
such a theory deducing very important prac- 
tical consequences, that I have all along been 
contending; if in doing this I have used 
strong language, it was not for the purpose 
of irritating any one, but to arouse attention, 
and direct inquiry to the subject, and bring 
theory to the test of facts and practice, closely 
and vigorously investigated. We have had 
namby-pamby essays enough on the subject, 
leaning on the authority of great names, and 
meaning anything or nothing, just as you 
please, My design was to state explicitly 
for what I was contending, that my views 
need not be misunderstood, and if erroneous 
they might be shown to be so; but in this | 
may have failed. I have stated it as a fact, 
that immense benefit has been derived from 
the use of lime in agriculture, in South-east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and parts adjacent, and 
that the whole improvement in agriculture, 
so far as lime is concerned, is due to magne- 
sian lime and to none other. I also stated 
it is as a probable conjecture, though not 
an ascertained fact, that magnesian lime was 
better, or at least more economical, for some 
purposes of the farmer, than pure lime. 

The first of these propositions your cor- 
respondents admit, with a salvo, however, 
that the improvement might have been 
greater, if pure, instead of magnesian lime, 


had been used. Upon the second point then, 


Magnesian Lime. 


Vor. VII. 


— 


the whole controversy turns: Is, or is not 
the great body of the limstone of South-east. 
ern Pennsylvania, of the magnesian variety ! 
All the authorities within my reach, go to 
prove the affirmative of this proposition, 
Judge Cooper, many years ago, analyzed 
several specimens from the great valley of 
Chester and Montgomery counties, collected 
between Coatesville and the Schuylkill; a!] 
or nearly all of which proved, if my memory 
serves me, highly magnesian. Several years 
afterwards, the late Dr. Joseph Coates of 
Downingtown, analyzed several specimens 
from that neighbourhood, which all proved of 
the same character. The analyses of four 
specimens from the same district of country, 
contained in page 309 of Vol. 4 of the Cabi- 
net, show them all to contain magnesi:; 
three of them, however, in but small propor- 
tions; those, however, it may be remarked, 
are from quarries which have not been largely 
used for agricultural purposes; while the 
other containing 41 per cent. of magnesia, 
is from a quarry whence immense quantities 
have been taken for those purposes. Pro- 
fessor H. D. Rogers, the state Geologist, in 
a letter which I received from him some time 
ago, states explicitly, that “a very large ex- 
cess of magnesian limestone, compared with 
the pure carbonate of lime, exists in the coun- 
ties of Lancaster, Chester and Montgomery ;” 
and then adds, “ indeed, if I were to contine 
myself to the great valley of Montgomery 
and Chester counties, | might say, that lime- 
stone, free from magnesia, is of rather rare 
occurrence; the quantity of magnesia, 
varying in different layers of rock, from 5 
or 10 to 40 per cent. The proportion of 
magnesian limestone, in the secondary blue 
limestone of the Kittatiny valley, and the 
Pequea valley, &c., of Lancaster county, is 
not so great, yet it is difficult to find a quarry 
in which it does not abound.” He further 
adds, that many of the limestones long in 
use by the farmers of Europe, are as magne- 
sian as our own. 

Your correspondent, C. Taylor, thinks I 
use an expression two strong entirely, when 
I say, that whatever part of the improvement 
in South-eastern Pennsylvania, is owing to 
lime, is owing to magnesian lime, and none 
other; but is it stronger than the above au- 
thorities will warrant in the absence of al! 
evidence to the contrary! It was only of its 
general character spoke. It cannot be ex- 
pected that we should analyze every stone 
or layer of rock that has been used, but only 
enough te show that magnesia does gener- 
ally and largely abound. 

‘ith respect to the effect produced by 
any particular lot of lime, we are always 
willing to take the opinion of intelligent 
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farmers, because such things must always| 


be a matter of sa anmsed but for the com-| 
ime used, we are not to be’ 


position of the 
satisfied with any thing short of a rigid 
analysis. 

If those residing in or near the limestone 
districts above mentioned, and differmg in 
opinion with me as respects their magnesian 
nature, wish to bring this controversy to a 
close, they may readily do so, and at the 
same time add to our stock of useful know!l- 
edge. Let them make a tour through the 
districts, visiting all the quarries from which 
lime has been obtained in any considerable 
quantities for agricultural purposes, and se- 
lect specimens from each, particularly of 
those strata which produce a lime held in 
the best estimation, and let the specimens 
thus obtained, be submitted to a careful ana- 
lysis by some competent chemist. The re- 
sults of such an investigation, when made 
public, ought to, and will, in the minds o 
all reasonable people, settle the principal 
point in dispute. S. Lewis. 

Pottsville, July 20th, 1842. 





Butter. 


Tue great point in making good butter, 
and that which will keep, is the freeing it 
from all buttermilk; and if everything else 
is well done, if this point is overlooked, good 
butter is impossible for any length of time. 
The mixture of milk in any degree with the 
butter, is sure to produce an unpleasant taste 
to the butter; and the entire freedom from 
this constitutes the grand secret of making 
cood butter. There are many who think 
washing butter with water incompatible 
with retaining the rich flavour; but if the 
water is cold and pure, it is scarcely possible 
anything should be washed away, the butter- 
milk which destroys the flavour of all but- 
ter excepted. Besides, the best butter in 
the world, and that which in all markets 
commands the best price, viz: Dutch butter, 
is invariably made in this way; and where 
the example has been followed by others, it 
has rarely failed of success. If any, how- 
ever, doubt the propriety of washing butter, 
they may use any method they choose, pro- 
vided the milk is separated perfectly. Per. 
iectly free from the substance that causes it 
to assume the putrid taste of bad butter, it 
may be kept with almost as much ease as 
tallow. Solidity in packing, clean, sweet 
vessels, and a low temperature, will insure 
its keeping for any reasonable time. Let no 
one expect good butter, however, so long as 









































California Wheat. 


Tue Augusta (Georgia) Constitutionalist, 
gives the following description of this new 
variety of wheat, recently introduced in that 
state, a sample of which was left at that 
office : 

Having obtained from Mr. Thomas Speer- 


ing, of Abbeville, S. C., a small quantity of 


his California wheat, I planted it the first 
and middle of October last. In all, I had 
about one thousand bunches to stand, which 
have or will produce at least twenty thou- 
sand heads, averaging one hundred and fifty 
grains toa head. The grains are very large 
and of a beautiful yellow tint, rich and sweet, 
and no doubt will make the best of flour. I 
have about seven square rods of ground, 
which will make between five and ten bush- 
els, which would be over a hundred bushels 
to the acre. And it is to be noticed, that 
while most of the common wheat throughout 
this country, for the present season, has been 
greatly injured, and some of the crops have 
been utterly ruined by the rust and smut, 
this California wheat has been free from 
either. 





The Husbandman.—By John Sterling. 


Eartn, of man the bounteous mother, 
Feeds him still with corn and wine ; 

He who best would aid a brother, 
Shares with him, these gifts divine. 


Many a power within her bosom, 
Noiseless, hidden, works beneath; 
Hence are seed, and leaf, and blossom, 
Golden ear, and clustered wreath. 


These, to swell with strength and beauty, 
Is the royal task of man ; 

Man’s a king, his throne is duty, 
Since his work on earth began. 


Bud and harvest, bloom and vintage, 
These, like man, are fruits of earth; 

Stamped in clay, a heavenly mintage, 
All from dust receive their birth. 


Barn and mill, and wine-vats treasures, 
Earthly goods, for earthly lives,— 

These are Nature's ancient pleasures, 
These her child, from her, derives. 


What the dream, but vain rebelling, 
If from earth we sought to flee? 
"Tis our stored and ample dwelling; 

“Tis from it the skies we see. 


Wind, and frost, and hour, and season, 
Land and water, sun and shade; 

Work with these, as bids thy reason, 
For they work, thy toil, to aid. 


Sow thy seed and renp in gladness! 
Man himself is all a seed; 

Hope and hardship, joy and sadness, 
Siow, the plant, to ripeness, lead. 





Every cultivator of the sugar-beet or tur- 


Coarse impure salt is used, or a particle o nip, a to raise his own seed, otherwise 


the buttermilk is allowed to remain in it. he wil 
occasionally, seed should be changed. 


Domestic Annals of Butter. 





be liable to imposition. And yet, 
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Human foot-prints in solid Limestone. 


Vor. VIL 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Human foot-prints in solid Limestone. 


In an article written by Dr. Owen, of In- 
diana, which we find in the July number o 
Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts, we 
have some accounts of human foot-prints 
found in solid limestone rock, which have 
been quite interesting to myself, and afford- 
ed matter for speculation to many others. 

The slab itself containing the two human 
foot-prints in question, is a ponderous mass 
of solid limestone, weighing upwards of a 
ton. It was originally found on the margin 
of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, nearly oppo- 
site the centre of the city. It was quarned 
in 1819, for Frederick Rapp, of New Har- 
mony, but is now in possession of Dr. Owen, 
whose father in 1824, purchased that estate 
of Rapp. Paul Anderson, in a letter dated 
October llth, 1841, to “Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Rapp’s man of business,” says, “the year 
after | was located in St. Louis, during the 
extreme low water of the Mississippi, I was 
shown the imprint of human feet, that was 
in the limestone rock, on the very margin 
of the river, and which had been only seen 
by the old inhabitants there, very few times: 
as it was said by them that it was not more 
than once in the period of ten years, or so, 
that the river fell to its then stage. There 
was no rock lying on it, as it was the lower 
ledge of the stratified limestone that reached 
by steps to the bluff of limestone rock, that 
ranged along the foot of the river lots of the 
city.” “A Mr. John Jones, who claimed a 
sort of ownership in the rock, as being the 
first discoverer of it that season, was em- 
ployed by me to cut out the slab for Mr. 
Frederick Rapp, who was then at St. Louis 
on a business visit. I paid Jones, to the best 
of my recollection, one hundred and eighty 
dollars for the slab, and shipped it round to 
New Harmony, to Mr. Rapp. Previous to 
ite being sent away, there was an offer made 
of five hundred dollars for it, by a ‘virtuoso,’ 
trom some of the eastern cities; and in con- 
sequence of this high estimate of its value, 
there were many of the citizens strongly 
disposed to prevent the slab being sent away 
trom the city.” Mr. Schoolcraft, who in 
In22, first appears to have called attention 
to these singular impressions, says they are 
“those of a man standing erect, with his 
heels drawn in and his toes turned outward, 
which is the most natural position. The 
distance between the heels, is 6} inches, 
and between the toes, 134 inches.” The 
impressions are those of feet unaccustomed 
to a close shoe, the toes being much spread, 
and the foot correspondingly flattened. The 
length of each foot is 10} inches, and the 


Se 


width across the spread of the toes, is 4 
inches, indicating a stature of common size, 

Colonel Benton, an eye witness, in a let- 
ter to Schoolcraft, says, “the prints were 
seen when the country was first settled, and 
had the same appearance then as now. No 
tradition can tell anything about them. 
They look as old as the rock. ‘They are 
not handsome, but are exquisitely natural, 
both in form and position.” The greatest 
depth of the impression is about one sixth 
of an inch. Colonel Benton supposes them 
to be the result of human labour, executed 
about the same period of time when those 
enigmatical mounds upon the “ American 
bottom,” and above the town of St. Louis, 
were constructed. And Samuel Bolton and 
several other distinguished naturalists, who 
together critically examined the specimen 
in 1826, agree in the opinion of their artiti- 
cial origin, considering the working of them 
out, to have been less difficult than the fab- 
rication of many of our native vases. School- 
craft and Governor Cass, however, formed 
upon the spot a very different opinion. They 
think that “every appearance will warrant 
the conclusion, that these impressions were 
made at a time when the rock was soft 
enough to receive them by pressure, and 
that the marks of the feet are natural and 
genuine!” Mantell, a distinguished geolo- 
gist of England, coincides in opinion with 
Schoolcraft, as to the true fossil character 
of the foot-prints; declaring that no doubt 
exists in his mind, that they are the actual 
prints of human feet in the soft sand, which 
was quickly converted into solid rock, by 
the infiltration of calcareous matter. 

With opinions so variant, and such names 
arranged on either side, how shall we de- 
cide satisfactorily to ourselves, whether these 
impressions be natural or artificial? Facts 
are stated, which we have not room to em- 
body in this paper, well calculated to make 
it a matter of much curious speculation. 
Dr. Owen, “after a close inspection of the 
slab itself, a careful examination into its 
geological position, age and origin, and a 
patient review of the arguments of the va- 
rious writers on the subject,” comes to the 
conclusion, that “the impressions in ques- 
tion, are not fossils, but an intaglio of arti- 
ficial origin.” We close this article with 
his two concluding paragraphs. 

“We must admit the probability, that the 
aborigines of Northern America, were un- 
acquainted with the use of iron tools, yet 
by water itself in the course of time, en 
impression may be made in the hardest rock. 
The hardness of flint is 7°, while that of 
limestone is but 3°. Where is then the im- 
probability that the patient Indian, who, in 
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the intervals of war, or the chase, is known | market shall open extensively, the products 


to spend months in carving some favourite | 


weapon or frivolous amusement, should have 
cradually hollowed out these foot-prints ! 
How incomparably easier such a task, than 
to produce those complicated ornaments on 
altar-pieces and idols in Central America, 
which the enterprise of Mr. Stephens has 
recently submitted to the inspection of the 
curioust The western hemisphere once 
produced its sculptors, persevering, skilful, 
even tasteful and delicate. If they have 
left their handiwork in Guatimala and Yu- 
catan, why not also on the banks of the 
Mississippi ! 

“The slab which is the subject of these 
inquiries, was quarried, it will be recollect- 
ed, from a ledge of rock at a point on the 
very edge of the stream, when at its lowest 
stage. The present site of St. Louis, it 
will also be borne in mind, was a common 
gathering place of the neighbouring Indi- 
ans, as the adjacent mounds abundantly tes- 
tify. May we not, then, with some degree 
of confidence, hazard the conjecture, that 
our impressions were an aboriginal record, 
of extreme low water, as observed by the 
Indian race, at their favourite resort on the 
banks of the father of waters—their own 
unequalled and magnificent Me—scha—si— 
pi o L. N. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Economy. 


Messrs. Epirors,—According to the re- 
ports from all parts of our vast country, it 
would appear that the crop of wheat, rye, 
oats and grass, have been good. The wheat 
and rye will probably not prove quite so 
heavy as was at one time anticipated; the 
rust having at a late period in the season, 
done considerable injury. In some districts 
of Maryland and Virginia, this injury was 
very serious. Still the crops above men- 
tioned, throughout the country, will be full 
average ones. And [ know nothing more 
thoroughly calculated to revive the droop- 
ing aspect of the times, than good crops, 
economical habits, and cheerful spirits. 
Should the autumn add to the summer’s 
abundance, and give us a full crop of Indian 
corn, that prince of grains—and should the 
cotton and tobacco crops of the South prove 
also luxuriant, our garners will be overflow- 
ing, and we may hope, that however the 
means of many may be inconveniently re- 
duced, the prospect of suffering will be 
creatly diminished, and we need have little 
fear of starvation threatening us, by the side 
of poverty. The wheat harvest in England 
has promised favourably, and unless a foreign 


of our fields must necessarily command low 
prices. With abundance in the market, a 
limited demand, and withal, a deranged and 
crippled state of our monied institutions, and 
money matters generally, it will of course 
be more difficult than it has sometimes been, 
tu make cash sales of our grain, beef, pork, 
&c., that will at all pay the expense of rais- 
ing and getting them to market. Wages 
continue high, notwithstanding we hear so 
much said about the thousands that are 
thrown out of employment. We have all, 
however, long ago observed, that the price of 
labour is slow to fall, though the products of 
it may have greatly diminished in value. 
What then is to be done! With overflow- 
ing garners, and all the potentialities of 
living, is the farmer to be obliged to hang 
his head in cheerlessness? We trust not. 
The farmer who is in debt, or who is barely 
out of debt, or Jiving on rented land, and de- 
pending entirely upon the yearly products 
of his farm,—if he would rise above the 
times, and avoid the embarrassments and 
perplexities of a city business, must bring 
all his wits into play; put on his studying 
cap, and practice retrenchment. He must 
study economy in every particular. I 
know from experience, that a system of 
cash payments, for all we buy, 1s among 
the very best, and most efficient incentives 
to this necessary virtue. ‘The good credit 
and fair character of many a farmer, have 
placed him upon his last legs, and their 
abuse has proved his ruin. I don’t mean 
that a farmer shall never make use of his 
credit: but it is so easy to buy what we 
think we need, when pay day is put off for 
six months, or a year, that the temptation to 
purchase what we might well do without, is 
oftentimes so strong, that its indulgence 
leads to the most serious results. Let us 
then pay the cash for what we buy, and we 
will save in the purchase, five or ten per 
cent.;—we shall often avoid buying what 
we only imagine we need, and spare our- 
selves tho harrassments of unpaid bills— 
the chagrin of working for a “dead horse.” 
Our better half will examine the old coat 
and see if it won’t bear turning—we'll make 
the old carriage jog along for another year 
or two, or three; and when the younkers 
ask for some indulgence they can well do 
without, we’ll put our hand in the pocket, 
and finding it minus, bid them wait awhile. 
There are a thousands ways to economize 
in our expenditures, without diminishing the 
comforts of a family. We shall thus find it 
convenient to educate our children properly, 
and to furnish them with that food for the 
mind, which really adds to life’s comforts, 
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and gives respectability to their calling, 
whatever it may be. 

Let none mistake me, and suppose I would 
plead for a false economy, that would save 
at the spigot and waste at the bung. Such, 
for instance, as raising poor stock, when 
good might just as easily be had; keeping 
on hand miserable tools, that murder the bu- 
siness and cause more delay in the using, 
than the difference of price between them 
and good ones: or in taking up the idea, that 
we can’t afford, these hard times, to take an 
agricultural paper! No, no, I advocate no 
such mismanagement; I hold that good 
stock and good tools, are cheaper than poor 
ones; and that no implement on the farm, 
of ten times its cost, will more conduce to 
the farmer’s interest, than a good agricul- 
tural paper—the Cabinet for instance. I 
plead for such a care in our expenditures, 
as will restrain us within our means—a care 
that will limit us to the necessaries and 
comforts of life, until we can really afford 
its luxuries. A Learnine Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The “ Day’s Ploughing.” 


Mr. Pepper,—On receiving the three 
last numbers of the Cabinet, I did not even 
wait to stitch them, in my anxiety to see the 
account of the “day’s ploughing,” of which 
notice was given in the Cabinet for April, 
page 204. At first I supposed the silence 
of the Cabinet to be in consequence of the 
committee not having made their report; 
but so much time having gone by, and no- 
thing said, I begin to fear that the plough- 
ing match has again proved a failure. I 
shall feel myself obliged if you will inform 
me by letter, or through the pages of the 
Cabinet, if you think proper, concerning the 
“day’s ploughing ;” giving your opinion of the 
merits of the “centre draught plough,” as 
| wish to procure a plough suitable for turn- 
ing under a crop of clover preparatory to 
sowing wheat. Some with whom I have 
conversed concerning this plough, object to 
it on account of its turning the furrow flat, 
believing that the soil will lay too dead and 
heavy to bring good crops; but I should like 
to know your opinion concerning that mat- 
ter. | had made up my mind to obtain 
one, but the silence concerning that “day’s 
voughing,” has somewhat shaken my reso- 
lution. A plough much in use in this part 
of the country, is patented by Wiley, of this 
(Chester) county, which answers very well 
for stubble land, but is not well calculated 
for turning sod, as it breaks the furrow-slice, 
pitching it forward, and leaving the land in 


The “ Day's Ploughing.” 


Vou. VIL 


a very rough, uneven state. Another plough, 
which is much used for sod, is a barshare 
plough, made altogether of wrought iron, 
except the mould plate, which does good 
work, laying the edge of the furrow-slice 
on the one which preceded it; but requires 
great strength of team. Another plough, 
which is used for all kinds of land, is a bar- 
share plough, known as the Stewart plough, 
being made by two brothers of that name, 
and is, I believe, the best in this part of the 
country. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
paper of which you are editor, and by which 
| have been benefitted the subscription price 
many times told, I subscribe myself, your 
friend, Joun CHALFANT. 


McWilliamstown, Pa., Aug. 5, 1842. 


To Mr. Joun Cuarrant,—Sir, your fa- 
vour I received in due course, and would 
have answered it immediately, but for the 
wish to have it in my power to speak more 
decidedly on the subject of its contents. 

The “day’s ploughing,” did not “come 
off” in the way that had been anticipated ; 
and for the following reasons, which are 
strictly facts. In the first place, the ploughs 
made expressly for that day’s trial at the 
manufactory in Boston, were constructed 
after a new pattern, which enhances their 
value four-fold; namely, with a shifting 
point and wing, which, simply by turning a 
single screw, can be reversed in a moment, 
thus forming a self-sharpening instrument. 
But this alteration threw them out of going 
trim, creating a bias towards the furrow; 
and as this contingency was unforeseen and 
unexpected, the precaution to test them at 
the manufactory was neglected; they were 
despatched in that state, and arrived in Phi- 
ladelphia but just in time for trial, on land 
very unsuitable for the purpose; very wet 
from continual rains, part fallow and part 
sod in the length of every furrow; so that 
the plough when set for turning sod, was 
not the most suitable for turning fallow; 
when they were found not to operate so 
well as their sanguine friends, myself among 
the number, had anticipated. The fact is, 
in their then state, they required guiding; 
and if a centre draught plough will not go 
alone, it is not set right in some of its parts. 
The trial, therefore, as has been said, was 
not satisfactory; but as the cause of the fail- 
ure was at once perceived, and admitted of 
being easily rectified, no report was made 
by the committee at the time, and the ploughs 
were sent back to be adjusted. But before 
this was done, one of them was taken to the 
farm of Mr. B. Cooper, of Jersey, that an 
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examination of it might be there made at 
leisure, and the result was confessedly un- 
satisfactory—the plough would not go alone, 
although the work done by it was very good. 
In less than ten minutes, and without the 
cost of a single cent, the adjustment of the 
parts was made; and this is one of the 
ploughs which I selected to bring with me 
to ths place for exhibition, and for my own 
particular use; and here the work pe ormed 
by it is perfect; for with the aid of a pair 
of horses, a heavy lay, that had been fed all 
summer by horses and cattle, and covered 
with a coat of manure, has been turned to a 
good depth, and so completety broken and 
pulverized, as to admit being sown with 
ruta-baga—a perfect garden-mould culture 
—the team turning an acre and a half a 
day’s work. I find that a single turning o 
the soil with this plough, is quite equal to a 
ploughing and harrowing with any other. 
The plough most in use in this part of the 


7.99 


country, 1s “ Miles’s,” which, by means of 


constantly sharpened irons, will cut the soil 
as clean as a piece of cheese can be cut 
with a knife, laying the land over so smooth, 
that it falls as closely as it lay before re- 
moval, leaving an edge of sod in every in- 
terstice between the furrows, to grow away 
with redoubled vigour: but the “centre 
draught plough” requires no sharpened irons, 
for the work is performed not so much by 
cutting as by breaking; the share pene- 
trating the earth and lifting it up, so that in 
the act of falling, it is separated into a 
thousand pieces; scattering the pulverized 
mould without sod, exactly mto the inter- 
stices, or seams between the furrows, which, 
however, are noc turned over flat, but ata 
proper angle to be operated upon by the har- 
rows to fit it for sowing, in the most perfect 
manner imaginable. 

I have two of these ploughs running every 
day, greatly preferring them with wheels, 


finding that a wheel saves the labour of half 


a horse on a pair, and being still a greater 
relief to the ploughman; the wheel passin 

over hillocks and hollows, without at all af- 
fecting the clean and smooth state of the 
bottom of the furrow; the most uneven sur- 
face, arising from former bad ploughing and 
harrowing, being thrown by it, at a single 
operation, into a perfectly level bed, and 
with far greater ease of draught than that 
required by any other plough whatever— 
case of draught being a peculiarity for which 
this plough has received many premiums; 
one of the last, to the amount of $100. I 
have now, therefore, no hesitation in recom- 
mending the “ centre draught plough; con- 
vineed as I am, that a farm of 80 acres o 
land, managed entirely with it, can be made 














as profitable as a farm of 100 acres, kept 
under the tillage of any other; the expense 
of after-culture being greatly lessened b 
its use, and the saving in the smith’s bill, 
amounting in the year to a great portion of 
the first purchase money. It must be ob- 
served, the land when broken up dry with 
this plough, will remain more light and pul- 
verized the whole year after; not falling 
heavily together again, as when turned with 
the “Wiley,” the “Miles,” or other sharp 
cutting ploughs, that are valued for what is 
really a defect in the operation of cultivation. 

If a piece of chain, six or nine inches in 
length, be added to the link at the clevis, 
the plough will be found to go much stea- 
dier, not being so readily affected by the un- 
equal working of the land-horse; a more 
equal pressure on the wheel is thus obtain- 
ed, and consequently a steadier power of re- 
sistance will be offered to the furrow while 
in the act of turning, by which it will be- 
come more broken, and be laid more com- 
pactly over. It may again be remarked, 
the undermining of the land—the principle 
which forms the ground for a patent in this 
plough, facilitates, in a remarkable degree, 
the turning over of the next furrow; leaving 
a portion of the sod, which would otherwise 
be thrown into the interstice, to be carried 
over by the next furrow and be deposited at 
the bottom of the trench—a consideration of 
the greatest moment. The principle upon 
which this plough operates, is perfectly dif- 
ferent to that of all others; it requires to be 
studied and to be practised upon, before it 
can be understood; after which, however, 
there can be no question as to the result—its 
very general adoption by those who have an 
interest in the proper cultivation of the soil. 
When used with a wheel, it must be re- 
membered, that to make the plough take a 
deeper furrow, the handles must be pressed 
down—to go shallower, they must be /ifted 
up: as a swing plough, this order is reversed. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
James PeppER. 

Eden-Hil! Farm, 15th Aug. 1542. 


CanKER IN TrEES.—One of the causes of 
canker and immature fruit, even in orchards, 
is the coldness and dampness of the soil. In 
a cankered orchard, it was found that the 
roots of the trees had entered the earth to 
the depth of three feet, and during the sum- 
mer months, while the average heat of the 
soil at 6 inches below the surface was 61°, 
at 9 inches it was only 57°, at 18 inches 50°, 
and at 3 feet 44°. Measures were taken to 
confine the roots to the soil near the surface, 
and the consequence was, the disappearance 
of the canker, and the ripening of the fruit. 
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Thorough Cultivation of the Soil—Usefulness of Toads. Vou. VII. 
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To the Editor of the Parmers’ Cabinet. a shower of rain, and become dry again, so 
The Thorough Cultivation of the Soil. ||#8 0 harrow kindly. And I have strong rea- 
‘son to believe, that such a course would go 
Sir,—I am glad to find that increased re-) far to rid us of the Hessian fly, as well as, in 
gard to the cultivation of the soil, is likely A measure, the rust; both these disorders be- 
to command attention amongst us. No one} ing encouraged, if not engendered by a flashy 
living can be more sensible of the extreme)/and premature growth of the crop. At all 
importance of manure, in all the diflerent|/events, the best crops of the present year, 
stages of husbandry, than I am, or of the ne-| are those that have been grown after clover 
cessity of returning to the soil in some way!| with one ploughing. But the perfection of 
or other, the strength, of which we are rob this culture has not yet been attained, for the 
bing it; but I am quite convinced, that |! manure for the wheat crop ought always to 
great proportion of this may be accomplished|| pe given as top-dressing to the clover in early 
in the shape of extra cultivation; although|/spring, with compost, prepared with lime as 
| might not, perhaps, be prepared to go quite! one of the ingredients, in as great abundance 
so far as Jethro Tull, who, it is well known,||\ as possible; after which, one crop of hay may 
declared that the only use of dung was to) be taken, and the second crop fed; or both 
cause a subdivision of the earth, which could ‘crops may be mown for hay—the subsoil- 
as well be performed by cultivation and mi- plough, let down to the greatest depth, fol- 
nute pulverization, as by manure. Still he||jowing the common plough, taking a deep 
had the experience of years for the ground|/and narrow furrow, turned well over, so as 
of such assertion, during which he raised the!|t, completely bury the clover sod—then we 
most exhausting of all crops, namely, wheat,|| hall have a right to expect to reap very dif: 
on the same land in succession, and continued || ferent crops, to those which we now see— 
to increase its quantity as well as quality to||the land being renewed, and capable of vie- 


the end of the chapter. But I am quite pre- ing with “ the rich lands of the west.” 
pared to believe, that one half the manure, Jacos List. 


with double or treble the quantity of culture, 
would be found far more profitable than the 
mode im general practice amongst uo—that 
of merely turning up the soil with a large 
and wide furrow, trusting to the effect of a}) Eprrors or rus Cunrrvaror.—I will take 
harrowing for pulverization—which cannot|\the liberty of stating to you some facts, rela- 
be allowed to form that species of cultivation)jtive to the protection of garden vegetables 














July 21, 1842. 


Usefulne:s of Toads. 


which is beginning to interest the enlight-||from the attacks of the cut worm, and some 
ened tillers of the soil, and the effects of) others of the same tribe. Some years ago, 
which will be seen and felt in the future) when dressing my garden, I discovered a 
state of the land, as well as in the health|/toad nestled under a plant, and shortly after 
and well-being of the crops. Now, in the||hoed up a cut worm, which I shoved near 
subsoil-plough I see an auxiliary, which will||the toad, who snap him up as soon as he 
be the means of saving both labour and ex-/got sight of it. The thought occurred to 
pense; and cannot but wonder what would, me, as the toads and worms both come out 
have been Tull’s estimate of such a contriv-|!at night in search of food, it would be good 
ance to pulverize the subsoil, at the time||policy to gather up the toads and put them 
that he was, by repeated ploughings, harrow-| in my garden to catch the worms. I did so, 
ings and rollings, doing all in his power for|by catching all I could find about my door 
the benefit of the surface-soil; but such an||yards, hopping about at night-fall, put them 
acquisition was reserved for us of the pres-||in my garden, and was not troubled with the 
ent day, and by it and his experience, we) worms that season. I have repeated the ex- 
may now consider ourselves competent to set) periment with the same success ever since. 
a high example in the science and art of the! consider it also an act of humanity to keep 
proper culture of the earth; performing the |them out of the boys’ way, who are apt to 
operation with about one-half the labour, and||torment the poor creatures, when hoppin 
three times the pleasure and profit, that are||about in search of food. If the heads of fami- 
generally experienced. lies would prevent their small children from 
W hat has been said, however, does not, I destroying the toads, and larger boys from 
presume, so much apply to the cultivation of|| shooting and pelting with stones the birds 
the wheat crop in this country—for I have! which feed on worms and insects, they would 
ever found that the best wheat is raised on|| come around our premises, and do a great 
clover-lay land, after once ploughing—the deal in relieving us from their depredations 
seed being sown after the land has had time)jon our fruit and gardens. S. M‘Coy. 


to settle down after ploughing, and received! April 20th, 1942. 
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THE PEMBROKESHIRE OX. 


W ALEs. 


Great Briratn does not afford a more useful animal than the Pembroke Cow or Ox. 
The great majority of this breed are perfectly black, with beautifully turned white horns, 
with black tips; a few have white faces, with a little white about the tail or udder. The 
general form of the cattle betrays, undeniably, their early origin. ‘They are shorter in 
the leg than most of the Welsh breeds, and have round and deep carcases, with a peculi- 
arly lively look, and majestic air while walking. The hair is rough, but short; and the 
hide is not thick, being excellent handlers. The bones, although not so small as in the 
improve »d long-horns, are far from large; and the Pembrokeshire cattle mingle, in a con- 

siderable degree, and as far, perhaps, as they can be combined, the two opposite qualities, 

of being very fair milkers, with a propensity to fatten; the meat, even of a half fatted 
beast, being generally beautifully marbled; the finest of them are equal i in value for beef 
with the Scotch cattle, and some epicures prefer it; while they are so hardy as to live 
where those of many other breeds would starve; and will thrive most rapidly, and outstrip 
most others when they have plenty and good pastures. On trial, however, the Glamorgan- 
shire breed might get the start of the Pembrokes in the best pastures, but on rough “and 
barren tracts, the ‘advantage would be found to be greatly in favour of the Pembrokes; 
and they are therefore, purchased very largely by the Glamorganshire farmers at the time 
of the great Welsh fairs, when many thousands are sold for very distant *parts, and of all 
ages. ‘The Pembroke cow is perhaps the best cottager’s cow in Britain; while she is 
equally profitable to the large farmer; the breed attaining large size and magnificent pro- 
portions; while the ox, li ke the De ‘von, is a speedy worker, and honest withal; fit for the 
road as for the plough, and when taken from work, fattening speedily. Great numbers 
are brought to the London raarket, standing the journey well, and rarely disappointing the 
butcher; much oftener proving better than ¢ appearances would indicate, and becoming ripe 
at four years old; being very good on the chine and loin; round and long in the barrel, 

with a rich wave in the hair, and an oiliness of skin, which ever denote thriftiness, and 
bearing a high resemblance to the Kyloes. 

The town of Narberth, in Pembrokeshire is famous for its fairs for these cattle; and it 
is worth a journey of a hundred miles to see, within an hour of the opening of the fair, 
the road leading out of the town covered with many hundreds of this magnificent cattle, 
wending their way to the deep feeding valleys of Warwickshire, &c., in preparation for 
the London markets; their white horns and flowing tails, rendering them conspicuous 
above all other breeds. 
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Lard Oil. Clover. 


Tue following account of this interesting|| [Jp has been asked, perhaps a thousand 
manufacture is from the Cincinnati Gazette. times—Why will not clover succeed in Mis- 
“ Lard Oil.—We are glad to find that the|/sissippi? It has been tried, perhaps by every 
manufacture of this article is beginning to}\farmer in the state who ever had a notion of 
attract public attention. . |jstock raising; and although in a few places 
“We have in our —- three manufactories||we have seen it succeed, yet generally it is 
for making this oi! ; and, on inquiry, we learn|| wel] known that no treatment it has yet re- 
that they are unable to supply the demand|\ceived has ted i ili 
: prevented its totally failing. The 
for it. R. W. Lee & Co. shipped, last week,|\true cause of this failure, we think, is brought 
fifty barrels of it (averaging 2,000 gallons)|\to light in Mr. Ruffin’s report to the state 
to New York; an another firm informs us coil of agriculture of Virginia. He there 
that they cannot fill their Eastern orders. lsays, that in that state it was almost impossi- 
“This new manufacture is destined, we|\bje to raise clover, until the application of 
think, to exert a very beneficial influence|||ime was adopted. Even on the richest and 
upon the West. It has already enhanced the|||ightest natural soils and on heavily manured 
price of lard, and must hereafter increase the’! lots and cowpens, clover was only a precari- 


J 


value of swine, A reference to a few proofs|/ous and short lived crop. Field culture of 
will best illustrate these facts, and show the|/clover, except on a few peculiar soils, so as 
great importance of this manufacture to our to make it valuable as in other states, as a 


city. fertilizer in rotation, was altogether out of 
“R. W. Lee & Co. use, every twenty-four||the question. ‘But after liming or marling, 
hours, starteen barrels of lard at their lard|\clover,” he says, “grew much better on the 
oil establishment. It requires portions of two!lfew places on which it only could be raised 
hogs to make a keg of lard, and portions of) at all before ; and it also became a crop as 
ten hogs to make a barrel. We killed, last!) sure as any other and naturalized, as it were, 
year, about one hundred and eight thousand)/on the before foreign and altogether unsuita- 
of these auimals in the city, and the calcula-|p]e soils.” Even on very poor land, the ap- 
tion is, that about the same number are killed|| p)ication of lime enabled the farmers to get 
out of it; so that we may put down the num-|\, good stand of clover; and though on such 
ber of them brought to our market, at two|lsoils it would not grow very rank, yet the 
hundred and sixteen thousand. From these|/]ime enabled it to keep possession of the 
data, it will be seen, that one manufactory||>round, so that by the application of putres- 
uses up the lard of one hundred and sixty||cent manures, the heaviest crops could be 
hogs every twenty-four hours; or one thou-|!realized.—South Western Farmer. 
sand one hundred and twenty a week; or four 


thousand eight hundred a month; or fifty- Starting Children in the World. 
eight thousand two hundred a year! So 
that a few manufactories of this kind, would!! Tue following extract from the works of 
consume portions of all the swine that the!|* living writer, is replete with sound philo- 
farmers in our neighbourhood could raise ! Ihre and common sense. It is well worth 
“Sperm oil has heretofore commanded a! the attention of panne, os 
good price, and found a ready sale. In 1840,| Many an unwise eters labours har 
according to the returns, the quantity of sperm jand lives sparingly all his life, for the pur- 


and whale oil exported was about five mil-|\Pose of leaving enough to give his children 
lions of gallons, while the consumption at||® Start in the world, “ee called. oes 
home amounted to about six and a quarter||* You"s man afloat with money left him by 
millions. But, from a statement in the Jour- ihis relatives, is like tying bladders under 
nal of Commerce, we find that this trade has the arms of one who cannot swim; ten chan- 


ces to one he will lose his bladders and go 











almost ‘ceased, owing to the fact, that ‘ the)’ ; . 
hogs have run the whales fairly out of mar-||t0 te a ag yc ~ 
ket.’ Nor is there any reason to doubt, from||? oe p the - a oon = 
the quantity of swine which the West has,||® ee ee eo ae ala ag o_o 
or can raise, that lard oil can be made to take!| 0" wae a aoe 4 a Se ee 
the place of the sperm and whale oil, both at)/""5 ™ ’ 

re I ‘\made subservient to the laws which govern 


home and abroad, If so, what a new and) d h ry ae all te of 
wide field of wealth is opened to our agri-|(man, and you have given what wi 


culturists !” ‘more value than the wealth of the Indies. 

snitch tianepemtineensnietinaleietegliibiinaie ‘You have given him a start which no mis- 

Ir is said, that all wine stains in silk or||fortune can deprive him of. The earlier 

cotton, can be speedily removed by the ap- you teach him to depend upon his own re- 
plication of common table salt. 


sources, the better.” 
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The Family of the Goodenoughs. 
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« Tuer characteristics are ignorance, ob- 
stinacy, and self-conceit, existing in so great 
a degree, as to bid defiance to all attempts at 
enlightening their minds in regard to any 
pranch of husbandry; for they appear, wise- 
ly to believe themselves perfect masters o 
the whole. They have such an utter con- 
tempt for all agricultural books, that nothing 
could persuade them to subscribe for an ag- 
ricultural paper, and still less, to read one ; 
for they declare that these papers contain 
nothing but a parcel of evils, and visionary 
notions. And if any of their neighbours 
who study such works, should happen to fail 
in their experiments, it is immediately as- 
cribed to book farming, whilst all the in- 
stances of their success, are attributed, by 
these wiseacres, to what they call luck—a 
word of such comprehensive meaning in 
their vocabulary, that it suffices them to ac- 
count for nearly every thing which occurs, 
either to themselves or to others. 
farming stock, except horses, are endued 
with a sort of natural sagacity or instinct, 
which enables them to choose for themselves 
in bad weather, much better shelter than 
their owners can provide for them. Hence, 
their cattle, hogs and sheep, in almost every 
case, are left to shift for themselves, and the 
consequences are such as all men, but the 
Goodenoughs, can easily foresee. Would 
you seek for occular proofs? Look at their 
farms about the months of March or April, 
and on most of them you will behold a spec- 
tacle, sad enough to move the pity of any 
person who can feel for brute beasts, subject- 
ed by the reckless inhumanity of man, to an 
almost constant state of severe suffering. 
The evidences of this inhumanity, this suf- 
fering, are to be seen in hogs, half-dead 
with the mange, contracted by sleeping in 
the hot litter of the stables, nd starving the 
greater part of their time ;—in sheep, that 
long before shearing time, have saved nearly 
the whole of that trouble to their Goodenough 
owners, by dropping a large portion of their 
fleeces in the fields, and have prevented an 
overstock of lambs, by yeaning them in situ- 
ations convenient to the politic troop of buz- 
zards, which may always be seen hovering 
over them at such times, in greedy anticipa- 
tion of their customary feasts; and in cattle, 
with their backs arched as much as their 
spines will admit, and all four feet drawn un- 
der them, to balance themselves, as it were, 
lest a stronger wind than common, should 


place them in a situation which we call,| 


“ being on the lift.” 
James GARNETT. 




















of experience, and judgment. 


One of 
their favourite opinions is, that all kinds of 









Family of the Goodenoughs.— Dana’s Muck Manual. 5 


Dana’s Muck Manual. 
We find in the July Number of the American Jour- 


nal of Scrence and Arts, edited by Professor Silliman 
and his son, a notice of *‘ Dana's Muck Manual, for 
farmers.” 


We have already, several times referred to 


this work, in the Cabinet, and have pleasure in again 
bringing it before our readers, by inserting the intro- 
ductory and concluding paragraphs of the article from 
Silliman’s Journal. 


“Dr. Dana has long been known, as one of 


our most accurate and learned C hemists; and 


his professional duties, as connected with 


the large calico printing establishment at 


Lowell, have led him to make many careful 
experiments, upon subjects bearing directly 
upon Agricultural Chemistry. He has writ- 
ten this work, therefore, in the full maturity 
The state- 
ments and reasonings are not those of a 
novice; but we see at once, that he has 
looked at every point, again and again, and 
that he gives us the final conclusions, of 
long and patient examinations. It is well 
known that on many points, the theory of 
this science is not fully settled. The au- 
thor, however,—and this we regard as a most 
valuable part of his labours, believes that 
these different views are of very little practi- 
cal importance. His own peculiar opinions 
he states with great frankness, and merely 
gives a summary of arguments, on which he 
founds his conclusions with scarcely any per- 
sonal allusion to those of different views. 

“ We can cordially recommend this work 
to our agricultural friends, for its practical 
character. It is not saying too much to as- 
sert, that Dr. Dana has done for the farmer 
in this treatise, what Dr. Bowditch did for 
the sailor, when he published his Practical 
Navigator. In this respect, this treatise con- 
trasts strongly with such a work as that of 
Liebig on the Organic Chemistry of Agri- 
culture, &c., which notwithstanding its ori- 
ginality, and the philosophical beauty of its 
theories, is apt to make the impression upon 
the farmer, that he is not at present to ex- 
pect much from agricultural chemistry but 
ingenious conjecture. We are sure, that 
Dr. Dana’s work will remove this impres- 
sion; while on the other hand, the chemist 
will see in it evidence of the rapid advance 
of this science. Within two years, three able 
European chemists, Liebig, Daubeney, and 
Johnston, have given to the world most ma- 
ture und valuable treatises upon it; and now 
we have a cis-atlantic effort, which wil! not 
suffer by a comparison with any other. Truly 
the genius of agriculture may exult in the 
prospects that are opening before her.” 


Send a boy for the cows, but see to the 
milking yourself. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Chemistry and Farming. 


Tne first part of “The Book of the Farm,” 
published at Edinburgh, by Henry Stephens, 
the able editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Agriculture, contains some interesting re- 
marks on the unrealised calculations that 
have been made by many, in relation to the 
advantages which are supposed to have re- 
sulted to agriculture, from the researches of 
scientific men. Without adopting the writ- 
er’s views throughout, or responding to the 
discouraging statements which he makes, as 
to the benefits conferred upon agriculture by 
the investigations of science, [| have been 
forced to conclude, there was much good 
sound sense in the quotations which I here- 
with offer to the Cabinet. The editors will 
doubtless agree with myself, that the labours 
of Davy, Liebig, Johnson, and others of this 
class, are hardly appreciated by Stephens. 
It appears to me, these men have done much; 
they have laboured in a field where much 
was to do, and where much has been well 
done. But, after all, farming in this coun- 
try, is a plain matter of fact—practical ope- 
ration. ‘To the man who, like your corre- 
spondent, holds his plough himself, and sup- 
ports his family by the slow returns from his 
farm, and whose means are concentrated on 
his farm, it appears to me vain to talk about 
his searching into all the rationale of na- 
ture’s operations on his lands. I have read 
abundance about oxygen and hydrogen, and 
sulphates and carbonates, and elaborations, 
&c. &c., and | have set it all down as, no 
doubt, very wise, and to the purpose; but 
when I closed my book, it was as when I 
opened it, all Greek. I know you will rap my 
knuckles for this heterodoxy ; but you need 
not be responsible for my sentiments—and 
you may tell me, if you will, that the scien- 
tific writers on agriculture are not obliged 
to spend their strength in investigating and 
elucidating matters, and then find me brains 
to understand them. Very good; but to 
ninety-nine in a hundred im this country, 
farming is entirely and thoroughly a practi- 
cal operation; and those practical operators 
cannot possibly comprehend why they should 
be perpetually dinged with the dishearten- 
ing assurance, that they never will make 
farmers till they know all about the ologies 
and affinities of the laboratory! They do not 
believe it. They want to profit by the suc- 
cessful practice of others, and improve b 
their own misdirected experiments: we will 
look quietly on, therefore, while the learned 
are disputing whether plants get their living 
in this way, or in that—and until the grave 
question is settled, whether the irregular 


Chemistry and Farming. 


Vor. VIL 


‘forms of the main root, may not be accurate. 
ily developed by analytical formula,* we shall] 
be content to let them have their own way, 
‘and grow as they have done ever since their 
creation ! 

But I had almost forgotten the extracts | 
‘promised you: they have interested me, as 
‘perhaps you will conclude, any other simple 
thing would an IGNORAMUS., 

“ Agriculture may, perhaps, truly be con- 
seal one of the experimental sciences, as 
its principles are no doubt demonstrable by 
the test of experiment, although farmers 
have not yet been able to deduce principles 
from practice. It is remarkable, that very 
few scientific men have as yet been induced 
to subject agricultural practice to scientific 
research; and those of them who have devo- 
ted a portion of their time to the investiga- 
tion of its principles, have imparted little or 
no satisfactory information on the subject. 
This unfortunate result, may probably have 
arisen from the circumstance, that agricul- 
ture has so intimate a relation to every phy- 
sical science, that, until all those relations 
‘are tirst investigated, no sufficient data can 
be offered for a satisfactory scientific expla- 
nation of its practice. The difficulty of the 
investigation is, no doubt, much enhanced, 
by husbandry being usually pursued as a 
purely practical art, because the facility of 
thus pursuing it successfully, renders prac- 
tical men indifferent to science. They con- 
sider it unnecessary to burden their minds 
with scientific research, whilst practice is 
sufficient for their purpose. Could the man 
of practice, however, supply the man of sci- 
ence with a series of accurate observations 
on the leading operations of the farm, the 
principles of those operations might be much 


elucidated; but I conceive the greatest ob- 


stacle to the advancement of scientific agri- 
culture, is to be sought in the unacquaint- 
ance of men of science with practical agri- 
culture. Would the man of science become 
acquainted with practice, much greater ad- 
vancement in scientific agiculture might be 
expected, than if the practical man were to 


* We are at a loss to surmise, what the writer in 
this, rather far-fetched allusion, has reference to; un- 
leas it be to a statement, which we have seen in a late 
Number of the “ Cambridge Miscellany.” It is there 
said, that some calculations have been made and pre 
sented to the Acr ‘emy at St. Petersburgh, in relation to 
the ‘spiral curves formed by the fresh shoots from the 
axes of trees and plants.” And a “ hope is indulged, 
that by analyzing the laws of these spirals, a mathe- 
matical theory of vegetation may be constructed, 
which can be compared with the species and genera of 
Botanists.” —-Ep. 
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become a man of science; because, men of] of agriculture, when in possession of very 


science are best capable of a’ scien- 
tific research; and, being so qualified, could 





vestigations bore to practice ; and, until the 
relation betwixt principles and practice are 
well understood, scientific researches, though 
perhaps important in themselves, and inter- 
esting in their results, tend to no practical 
utility in agriculture. In short, until the 
facts of husbandry be acquired by practice, 
men of science will in vain endeavour to 
construct a satisfactory theory of agriculture 
on the principles of the inductive philosophy. 

«If this view of the present position of the 


: 


limited acquaintance with practical facts; 
and the result has been, that whilst his own 


tical benefit on agriculture—his conclusions 
being in collision with practice—the field of 
observation and experiment which he explor- 
ed and traversed, has since been carefully 
avoided by succeeding chemists, in the con- 
viction, no doubt, that wherein he failed, they 
were not likely to succeed. The idea seem- 
ed never to have struck them, that Sir Hum- 
phry had attempted to enforce a connection 
betwixt chemistry and agriculture, which 
both were incapable of maintaining. View- 


best understand the relation which their in- : researches have conferred no prac- 


science of agriculture be correct, it may be 
expected to remain in a state of quiescence, 
until men of science become practical agri- 
culturists, or, what would still prolong its 
state of dormancy, until farmers acquire sci- 
entific knowledge. It is a pity to damp the 
ardour of scientific pursuit where it is found 
to exist; but, from what I have observed of 
the scanty services science has hitherto con- 
ferred on agriculture, and knowing the al- 
most helpless dependency of farming on the 
seasons, I am reluctantly impelled to the be- 
lief, that it is less in the power of science to 
benefit agriculture, than the sanguine — 
tations of many of its true friends would lead 
farmers to believe. It is wrong to doubt the 
power of science to assist agriculture mate- 
rially; and it is possible, in this age of suc- 
cessful art, that an unexpected discovery in 
science, may yet throw a flood of light on 
the path of the husbandman; but I am pretty 
sure, unless the man of science become also 
the practical husbandman, it will be difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to discover which 
department of the complicated art of hus- 
bandry is most accessible to the research of 
science, 

“ Hitherto, as it appears to me, agriculture 
has derived little benefit from the sciences, 
notwithstanding its obvious connection with 
many of them.” 

“Chemistry is somehow imagined to be 
the science that can confer the greatest 
benefits on agriculture. This opinion seems 
confirmed in the minds of most writers and 
agriculturists, and especially the English, 
most probably from the circumstance ofan 
eminent chemist having been the first to 
undertake the explanation of agricultural 
practice on strictly scientific principles. Sir 
Humphry Davy has, no doubt, been the cause 
of bestowing on that science a character, 
whose influence was imagined to be more 
capable of benefiting agriculture, than its 
eulogists have since been able to establish. 
He endeavoured to explain with great acute- 
ness, many of the most familiar phenomena 
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learth, or decomposed organic matter; but of 
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ing the relation betwixt them merely in a 
practical point of view, I can see ne very 
obvious connection betwixt tilling the soil, 
and forcing crops by manure for the support 
of man and beast,—which is the chief end of 
agriculture,—and ascertaining the constitu- 
ent parts of material bodies, organic and in- 
organic,—which is the principal business of 
chemistry. A knowledge of the constituent 
parts of soils, plants, or manures, now forms 
a necessary branch of general chemical edu- 
cation, but how that knowledge can improve 
agricultural practice, has never yet been 
practically demonstrated. No doubt, chem- 
istry informs us that plants will not vegetate 
in pure earths, and that those earths consti- 
tute the principal basis of all soils; but as 
pure earths are never found in soils, in their 
ordinary state, farmers can have no chance 
of raising crops on them. It may be true, 
as chemistry intimates, that plants imbibe 
their food only when in a state of solution; 
but what avails this fact to agriculture, if 
fact it be, when manures are only applied in 
a solid state! It may be quite true, as chem- 
istry declares, that plants cannot supply, 
from their composition, any substance they 
have not previously derived from the air, 


what practical use to agriculture is this de- 
claration, as long as farmers successfully 
raise every variety of crop from the same 
manure? Chemistry may be quite correct in 
its views with regard to all these particulars, 
but so is practice, and yet both are very far 
from agreeing; and as long as this consti- 
tutes the only sort of information that chem- 
istry affords, it is unimportant to the farmer. 
He wishes to be shown how to render the soil 
more fertile, manures more effective, and 
crops more prolific, by the practical applica- 
tion of chemical principles.” 





An American Aloe, said to flower but 
once in one hundred years, is now in full 
bloom at Harden Grange, Yorkshire, the 
seat of W. B. Ferrand, Esq., M. P. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Rust in Wheat. 


A FRLEND writes me, “ My wheat is ter- 
ribly affected with the rust, grain as well as 
straw.” Now I would ask, was it ever 
really known that the grain totally escaped 
when the straw was affected with rust! I 
know that many will be ready to say yes, 
but I am inclined to believe otherwise, and 
have no doubt, if the grain from rusted straw 
were closely examined by the microscope, 
and then weighed against some of the same 
species, Which had ripened with uncoloured 
straw, it would be found that the disease, 
which had jallen so early as to cause the 
bursting of the sap-vessels in the straw, in 
its passage towards the ear,* must have an 
effect upon the quality of the grain, in pro- 
portion, of course, to the virulence of the 
disease. At all events, [ have never exam- 
ined a single sample of rusted wheat, by 
comparing it with that produced from an ac- 
knowledyed clean crop, without detecting an 
inferiority, either in weight or colour, and 
often in both, even when the evil was not in 
the least suspected by casual observers. And 
it is often that such inferiority shows itself 
most decidedly in the two or four upper 
grains of the head, those being most liable 


to be affected by the premature bursting of 


the sap-vessels in the straw, as having been 
situated at the most distantly removed point 
to which the sap has to ascend, which it is 
but reasonable to expect. Would your rea- 
ders, who have, unfortunately, such ample 
means the present year, of ascertaining the 
real state of the question, be pleased to make 
strict inquiry, each for himself, by actual ex- 
amination and experiment, whether it be not 
a fact, that when the straw is affected by 
rust, the grain never totally escapes infec- 
tion. Z. 


Composts.—I have tried the earth taken 
from ditches in the meadows, but never found 
any benefit from it; but when carried in 
large quantities into my hog-sty and barn- 
yard in the autumn, and turned up in the 
spring and used for manuring corn, &c., I 
have found a load of this earth-mixture as 
beneficial as a load of unmixed manure from 
the yard or hog-sty; and after a year’s ex- 
posure never found unmixed dung better.— 
Bronson. 


* At the critical period of wheat being in milk, damp 


and hot weather forces it too rapidly; the juices rush 
up the stalk faster than the head can receive, burst the 
scarf skin, ooze out and turn brown—the stalk is then 
said to be struck with the rust, and the consequence is, 
that the kernel is not filled with inspissated juice, and 
on dryiog, is found light and shrivelled.—Hatueway. 


Rust i in Wheat. -—Report on Rust and Mildew. 


Vor. VII. 


New Jersey Agricultural Society. 


Tue regular quarterly meeting of this 
Society was held in Princeton, on the 23d of 
July.—The President, Cates Surru Green 
in the chair. 


Mr. Green from the committee appointed 
to investigate the cause of, and to report the 
best preventives against Rust and Mitpew 
of wheat—read the following report on that 
important subject, which was ordered to be 
filed and published. 


Report on Rust and Mildew. 


Mr. Presipent.—Your committee in their 
endeavour to investigate the subject of mil- 
dew and rust on wheat, and what may be in 
some measure preventives, will first present 
to your consideration some circumstances 
which have occurred under our observation, 
to show that it is not in the power of us 
short sighted mortals, with our puny arm, to 
contend against the over ruling providence 
of God: occurrences arise which are not in 
the power of man to foresee, govern, or con- 
troul. In confirmation of this view of the 
subject we present the following cases. 

One of our farmers had an extraordinary 
piece of wheat, which he thought out of 
danger, it was so near ripe. On a very hot 
day, between the hours of one and three 
o'clock, there came a small cloud over, which 
completely drenched the field of wheat. A 
death-like stillness succeeded; the cloud 
passed away; the sun shone intensely hot. 
The owner in this state of the case, went to 
examine the wheat, as it was much pressed 
down by the shower; he immediately ob- 
served a continual ticking, or snapping noise 
in every direction in the wheat. The straw 
was fine and bright, but upon examination 
he perceived it bursting in short splits of a 
fourth of an inch long, and the sap exuding 
in thousands of places. A day or two after, 
the whole field was darkened with rust and 
the wheat of very little value. It does not 
appear that these circumstances take place 
while the wheat is growing, but only at this 
critical state of ripening. 

On my neighbour W hite’s farm some years 
since was one of the heaviest pieces of wheat 
straw I ever saw, remarkably fine, and near- 
ly ripe. 1 had also a good piece advancing 
fast to maturity; on a close warm morning, 
a small cloud of fog arose from the meadow 
and gradually covered the two fields, but 
was not a general fog; being very still, it 
remained hovering over the fields until the 
hot sun dissipated the vapour. Being ac- 
quainted with the above case, [ was alarmed 
for the wheat and watched over it with deep 
interest. When the sun had somewhat dried 
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the straw, and warmed it, the straw began | mpossibility of any management in the pow- 
to burst with a continual ticking noise, the|)/er of man, always to insure a crop of wheat 
the sap exuding at all these little splits. Inj|jsate against the destructive effects of rust. 
a dav or two the fields were black with rust, Yet a kind Providence has left us so many 
except some snall spots, which are worthy |jmeans by which we may reduce this loss, 
of notice. An acre or two of mine was so and in some measure approach to this very 
near ripe that the wheat was tolerable good, || desirable security, that they are worthy of 
and the rust on this part of a reddish brown. |jour attentive consideration, and practical ex- 
In Mr. White’s field there were some trees}j periment. 
which kept the intense heat of the sun from}} Mildew and rust are more common now, 
the straw: there was tolerable wheat, also.|/than before that destructive scourge, the 
The rest of the fields would scarcely pay Hessian fly, appeared in this State. Previous 
for gathering and threshing. to that time the wheat was sown the last of 
A question of importance arises on these August, and the first of September, tillered 
two cases. Was this injury a fungus, the largely, obtained great strength of roots, and 
very fine seeds of which float about and|jwas but little injured by winter frosts; the 
attach themselves to the straw, as some of effect of which was to produce strong, bright 
our learned Agricultural writers* tell us? or straw, with but few leaves; the consequence 
is it the sap of the straw that ran out and of which was but little mildew and rust. 
was dried up on the straw, and was reddish}} The fly having totally cut off the wheat, 
or black according to its state of ripeness or|}put the farmers on many schemes to meet 
fulness of sap? this ruinous enemy. Among the experi- 
Your committee are decidedly of the opin-|}ments tried, manuring high just at seed 
ion, that the sap being lost at this critical|jtime, and sowing late, was much depended 
time of ripening, is the true cause of the}/on. But disappointment frequently followed 
shrinking im the grain. from mildew or rust. As the wheat was 
Some of our most judicious Agricultural often sown late in October it ought to have 
writers have taught us, that the leaves of had three bushels of seed to the acre, instead 
Indian corn above the ear cannot be taken of three pecks, or one bushel, the usual quan- 
off at the time of ripening, without detri-jjtity then sown. Being sown so late, the 
ment to the corn, causing it to shrink in the|]plants had no time to tiller, or multiply and 
grain. strengthen their roots and stalks; of course 
Your committee made an experiment on||the winter weakened and thinned the plants, 
this case, when the corn was nearly ripe,|}which made the wheat still later in the sea- 
stripping some rows, and leaving others,|json; and when highly manured the straw 
over several acres. At husking time it was||was full of leaves, very succulent, usually 
evident that on the rows that were stripped,|}mildewed, and almost certainly rusted—of 
many of the ears were considerably shrunk|| course, a crop of small value. 
in the grain, so much so as to be loose on|} At this diflicult time of obtaining a small 
the cob; the ears oa the rows that were not/|| lot of wheat, one of your committee in a con- 
stripped, showed none of those shrivelled|| versation with an Englishman who then was 
grains, thus showing in the most satisfactory |]a very successful raiser of wheat on Penn's 
manner the damage sustained by removing|| Manor, fully stated the difficulties as above 
the leaves above the ears. narrated. He considerately replied, that 
Your committee think they are fully sus-|jthere appeared to be two prominent errors 
tained in their conclusion on the wheat, by|jin the then practice—the manuring so late, 
the parallel case of injury sustained by the}jand sowing so little seed. 
corn in the removal of the leaves, which at|} Ques. What injury by late manuring! 
this eritical time have the only nourishment|} Ans. Apt to make the straw very succu- 
to sustain the corn in ripening. So of the}jlent and full of leaves. 
wheat straw ; the bottom is dead in a great|} Ques. What quantity of seed ought to be 
degree, but fiom the upper joint to the ear||sown! 
is full of nourishment to sustain the wheat|} Ans. Increase the quantity till it fully oc- 
in ripening, and this is the part that suffers|jcupies the ground, making the straw fine 
the loss of sap. The under part of the straw||and but few leaves. 
Is ripe, and passed through the state in which|{ This short history of the difficulties, and 
it can suffer loss, and we often find it bright}}means made use of to obtain a small lot 
and tough at the bottom, when the top will||of wheat immediately after the fly came, 
scarcely make a band. your committee thought might be of use in 
These two cases fully demonstrate the]| further examining the subject. It shows the 
progress we have made at the present time 
in better cultivation, earlier manuring, ear- 


































* See Cultivator and Farmer, Vol. Ist, No. 2, page 36. 
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Report on Rust and Mildew. 






Vor. VII. 


lier sowing, and doubling the quantity of|/meet the difficulties of their profession; a 


seed sown. 

First Means—The means of prevention ; 
first a good dry, loamy soil, well prepared 
by cultivation, not too recently manured, 
that by cultivation there may be a good as- 
similation of manure to soil, the more com- 


plete the better. Cover the seed about two 


inches deep, either with drill or plow, that 
it may have a good hold of the soil, and not 
be thrown out by winter frosts. 

Second Means—Quantity of seed sown 
must depend on the judgment of the farmer. 
The strength of the soil, the size of the 
grains, &c., must be taken into considera- 
tion. The grains of some wheat are almost 
as long again as some others, and some kinds 
tiller more than others; at any rate let the 
ground be fully occupied, that no weeds or 
trash occupy the ground and fill the void 
spaces between the wheat, or thin places, 
which will be full of leaves and sap, and of 
course, rust. Such thin places, by unequal 
sowing, were observable in some fields this 
year, by their dingy or rusty appearance ; 
whereas, the rest of the land sown was 
bright and good. 

Time of Sowing—As early sown wheat 
produces the strongest straw and fewest 
Gasaa and not so liable to be laid with wet, 
nor so apt to be thrown out of the ground 
by winter frosts, these reasons recommend 
it as a preventive to rust. 

At what particular time wheat ought to 
be sown, to escape both fly and rust, is not 
easy to settle, but should the fly cease its 
depredations, early in September, say from 
the 18th to the 20th, would be advisable, for 
the various reasons assigned above. The 
late sown wheat sometimes succeeds under 
particular cultivation and soil; still the 
chances against it are as ten to one. 

Kind of Wheat—In a former communi- 
cation your committee recommended the 
Mediterranean wheat as most safe. Hith- 
erto the fly has not touched it. It has the 
same character at the south, as we see by 
the Farmers’ Register,—being untouched 
there. This is strongly in its favour. It is 
also less liable to rust than any kind we are 
acquainted with. But other kinds may offer, 
aa upon trial be found preferable to the 
Mediterranean. The Goldenrock now upon 
trial may offer some advantages. It has a 
strong, short straw, not so liable to get down 
by wet as some other kinds, and said to be 
of excellent quality for flouring. 

Means of Improvement—We see abroad 
in the land and around us, among the farm- 
ers, & more certain means of improvement 
than any thing your committee can offer. 
A spirit of inguiry; a wakeful ambition to 





desire to obtain the best seeds, to produce 
the best quality and greatest quantity of 
their various products; this my friends, js 
the surest foundation of al} permanent im- 
provement. These hitherto dormant facul- 
ties, if kept aroused and active, will produce 
results in ten years from this time, that wil] 
surprise us all, for we are well persuaded 
that New Jersey is capable of producing 
four-fold what the land now produces. ‘ 


Correct Senrimentrs.—On the _ intelli- 
gence, order and virtue of society—on its 
industrious habits—enterprise and skill— 
clearness of vision, and energy of purpose, 
every one knows, the prosperity of society 
depends. Mere capital, without labour and 
science to employ it wisely, or mere physical 
strength without knowledge to direct it, is 
useless. Some of the most productive re- 
gions of the earth, are inhabited by beggars, 
the miserable specimens of humanity, who 
are such mainly, because of their ignorance ; 
whilst wealth is obtained out of the granite 
hills of New England, and luxury rejoices in 
the most inclement climates, because living 
on those hills and under those climates are 
races of intelligent men. Never, or almost 
never, then, is there wisdom in practicing 
economy with reference to the institutions 
which preserve order, increase knowledge, 
and promote virtue. These are the fortresses, 
which in times of danger, ought to be well 
garrisoned and well stocked with provisions. 
No matter how much useless display—how 
much mere luxury, is given up by individuals 
or communities, but touch not things neces- 
sary to the growth of the mind and heart 
of the people. ‘Take down the streamers, 
and furl the spars, and throw overboard the 
cargoes of silks and salins—to enable the 
ship to ride out the storm: but do not cut 
away the masts or unship the rudder. A 
man short of funds had better eat meat only 
three times a week, than sell his library, or 
take his children away from school. So a 
community had better leave as the last thing 
to be touched by retrenchment, the means of 
education, and the institutions of religion. 
For if these are crippled, bad is only worse; 
the main springs of social life are broken. 
Millions of dollars may be saved, in this 
country,—by giving up what is needless, or 
hurtful, before there will be any occasion to 
economise in making provision for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, or the preservation of 
good morals. The land can do without 
coaches for a time, and rise again to its for- 
mer prosperity. Pull down the schoolhouses 
and burn the wheelbarrows, and this land 
will remain desolate indeed.— Newb’t Her’d. 
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THE CHEVIOT SHEEP; 
Ewe, bred by Mr. Thomson, Attonburn, Roxborough co. From “ Low’s Illustrations.” 


Tue Cheviot breed of sheep is derived from a district forming the mountains, termed 
Cuevior in Scotland. They are composed of a range of beautiful mountains, tending to 
the conical, and mostly covered with grasses, ferns, wild thyme, and other plants descrip- 
tive of trap, often to the very summit; frequently in contact at their bases, or separated 
from one another by narrow valleys. Their highest summit is 2658 feet above the level 
of the sea, and they are frequently capped with snow, long after it has disappeared from 
the lower grounds. ‘This district has produced from time immemorial, a race of sheep en- 
tirely distinct in character from the breeds of the elevated moors adjoining; they are des- 
titute of horns, thin faces, and legs white; their bodies are very closely covered with short 
wool, which is sufficiently fine for making cloths. The two-shear wethers when fat, will 
weigh, on a medium, from 16 to 18 pounds per quarter; the ewes weighing from 12 to 14. 
The mutton is very good, although somewhat inferior in delicacy to that of the Southdown 
and Welsh sheep. ‘The improved Cheviots, are of excellent form; of quiet habits; exceed- 
ingly hardy, their close fleeces enabling them to resist the extremes of cold. They have 
spread from their native mountains to a very large extent of country, supplanting in their 
way the heath breed which previously exisited, and are reared in increasing numbers; having 
the property of adapting themselves to every country where they are naturalized; and the 
extension that has taken place of this hardy ieall must be regarded as having been of 
singular benefit to the countries to which they have been carried—to the west of England, 
and to Wales; and have every where been found admirably suited to a cold and mountainous 
country ; at the same time they are excellent stock for lower and richer pastures, where they 
grow to a much larger size, and are bred shorter in the leg, and of fine proportions. The 
wool weighs about 34 pounds per fleece, its quality varying with the pastures, being fine, 
where the shorter grasses prevail. The number of buns assigned to the care of one 
shepherd in these mountainous districts, is from four to five hundred, if the flock consists 
wholly of ewes; which number is as much as one man can conveniently manage ; but when 
the flock is composed of part wethers, one man may tend seven or eight hundred. The 
breed of dogs used on the mountains of Cheviot, are small and of homely exterior, but 
proverbial for sagacity, fidelity, and untiring perseverance ; they perfectly understand the 
language of their master, and even seem to divine his meaning. Their whole habits are 
fashioned to the life they lead, for when taken from their natural pursuits their spirits 
ie = they lose the sagacity which distinguishes them in the occupations of the shep- 

erd’s life, 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Wheat Sowing. 

Messrs. Eprrors,—The pleasant season 
of wheat-sowing has again arrived; and 
again, for the third time, do I call the atten- 
tion of my brother farmers, to that most-of- 
all-important of their occupations. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to “ prophesy o 
the past;” and there are none amongst us 
who cannot see, after the event has trans- 
pired, how the evil might have been avoided, 
had we but known the circumstances attend- 
ing the failure. It is, therefore, the part o 
true wisdom, to endeavour by reason and re- 
flection, so to steer our course, as to be pre- 
pared for whatever untoward circumstances 
may be in store for us, and of which we are 
at present totally ignorant, and await the 
event with resignation. To this end then, 
it still appears to me, that we ought to en- 
deavour to raise our wheat-crops strong and 
healthy, that they might be the better able 
to withstand the vicissitudes of climate, to 
which, for nearly a whole year they are sure 
to be exposed; and I know of no mode so 
likely to prove successful, as that pointed out, 
in an article on this subject at page 19 of the 
5th vol. of the Cabinet, and to which, with 
the reflections appended, I beg to call the 
attention of your readers. It is there said, 

“The most favourable soil and climate for 
the growth of wheat, is that which is cooi 
and rather heavy. It requires careful cul- 
ture and a strong and rich seed-bed; but in 
this climate especially, it ought never to be 
sown on a pulverized fallow ; for although, 
on some of the cold clays of parts of Eng- 
land, immense crops are obtained by these 
means, nothing would be more improper in 
this country, where the object ought to be to 
render the soil as firm and compact as possi- 
ble, and to retard the growth of the crop in 
the autumn, to give it time to tiller and gain 
strength before the frosts of winter—all 
which might be accomplished by adopting 
the new course of the grain-growing dis- 
tricts in Europe, which would be peculiarly 
well suited to this country and climate; it is 
as follows: The dung of the winter-feeding 
establishment is occasionally removed during 
that season, to a situation, generally to the 
field where it will be required, where it can 
be turned up and heaped, not more than three 
or four feet in thickness, to facilitate its fer- 
mentation, preparatory to its being spread as 
a top-dressing, very early in the spring, on 
the young clovers; which is soon grown over, 
and produces a three-fold quantity of hay for 
next winter's food. Two crops of hay are 
taken,* and then the lay is turned down by a 


-—- ee ee een 


* Seeond-crop clover never causes “ slabbering”. in 
horses or cattle in Engtand. 


Vor. VII 


deep and narrow furrow, the land bein» 
thrown into ridges or beds, in width proper. 
tioned to the wet or dry state of the soil: 
and upon this one ploughing the wheat js 
sown early, and harrowed in. In this mode 
of operation, there is still a sufficient quan. 
tity of manure contained in the soil to brine 
the wheat-crop to full maturity; for the clo. 
ver has not exhausted more than the grosser 
particles of the dung, which would have bee 
detrimental to the wheat-crop, rendering jt 
too large, flashy and tender in its autumn! 
growth, and fitting it for the reception of the 
fly and other diseases incident to a state of 
blight, to which it would be particularly |is. 
ble, especialy if attacked by frost before i 
had been protected by a covering of snow: 
as also, inducing a redundant growth of straw 
the next summer, which is equally obnoxious 
to the yield of grain. 

*“ Wheat thus cultivated, will lie close to 
the ground during autumn and winter; and 
will tiller and thicken, instead of exhausting 
itself in useless and premature growth of, 
perhaps, a foot in height. Its leaves of dark 
green will curl on the ground, and be able to 
resist the frosts, and not be liable to be in- 
jured by a depth of snow, never so great in 
thickness, or of so long continuance; coming 
out from under it, small in appearance, but 
not lifted at the roots; ready and willing to 
start with the first mild weather in the spring, 
lbut not a and tender, so as to feel the 
effects of a degree of cold and change of 
climate, which would be found sufficient to 
prostrate thousands of acres of crops, hitherto 
the admiration of the whole country. The 
straw of such crops will have strength suf: 
ficient to support the head, which will be 
larger and longer than that raised from fal 
low, dung and lime; which always go to 
produce large quantities of straw, rather than 
grain. Wheat, when sown very early on 
dunged fallows, makes too much progress 
before winter—not so, however, when sown 
early on lay-land that had been manured on 
the spring clover, and turned over by a single 
furrow: the sowing on such land may take 
place very early, without fear of the crop 
becoming, what is called, winter-proud, ot 
being affected by the root-rot in the spring; 
which disease is occasioned by being lifted 
by the frosts and thaws. But how any one 
should expect to raise good and clean crops 
of wheat after oats, the land fallowed, dung- 
ed and limed, is assuredly the most astonish- 
ing thing in the world! That it is sometimes 
done, speaks volumes in favour of a country 
which, with such crying treatment, will still 
work such wonders.” 

Bordley, one of the most intelligent agr'- 
culturists the world ever saw, and an exten- 
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sive cultivator of the soil in this country, || once ploughed, gave twenty-four bushels and 
cays, “ The language of English farmers is,||a half per acre! This difference is great 
wheat on clover-lay should be sown after one || indeed, if we add the value of the two crops 
ploughing ;” and to conform to this doctrine, ||of clover, and deduct the expense otf the 
| conducted this business on fifteen acres in || summer ploughings, and abundantly prove 
this manner. The clover having been once || the superiority of wheat sown on one earth. 
cut for hay, and then pastured lightly, the || He adds, «I have found it quite safe to sow 
lay was turned in deep, and the furrows rt wheat during a drought on clover-lay once 
close and compact. The wheat was sown/|| ploughed, and when the soil is very dry; 
broad-cast, and twice harrowed in the direc- | but not when a light rain has fallen on very 
tion the ae iy — = te ar ay am in oe eee case, ae —— - 
land was rolled. 1e crop stood well and || safe until rain falls, which is usually plenty 
yielded satisfactorily. The operations of||after a drought, for then the seed comes 
ploughing, harrowing, sowing and rolling, quickly up; but in the other case, it is only 
followed each other immediately without any | slightly damped, and swells; but the mois- 
pause; but Mr. Macro’s experience is against || ture is so soon evaporated, as to leave the 
this immediate sowing upon ploughing in the seed to malt and perish.” 
clover-lay, and his experiments were often|| My own individual experience, is all in 
repeated; while mine was a single instance, || favour of wheat on clover-lay after once 
which, although it proved highly satisfactory ploughing; if the land has been manured the 
in general, was without any pointed particu-|| preceding spring as a top-dres-ing to the 
lars relating to a much greater produce.—|| young clover, so much the better; indeed, I 
Mr. Macvo gives the following encouraging || consider this mode of management, the beau 
detail *! ve ses ee eee a" A rom — < good farming—but I by no mee 
upwards of twenty years of experience, [am||make this a sine qua non in my creed, for 
of opinion, that the best way of sowing clover|| the best wheat is often grown on land by no 
lands with wheat, is, to plough the land ten| means the richest; perfect cultivation being 
or twelve days before you sow it, that it may || of far more importance. I have always found, 
have time to dry; and after that rain has fal-|| too, that the season of wheat-sowing can be 
len sufficient to cause the land to dress well,|| very much extended with perfect impunity 
lay on the yp in ea two bushels |) on ree ploughed; having myself 
per acre. I am at a loss to account for the|| sown so early as the first days of September, 
wheat thriving better on lands that have been || and so late as November, the same year, with 
eer for gc as jar a : ne fo ree m _— mane could not 
sown, than on fresh ploug ands, whic » taken with fallow-land, as I know to my 
work better, and constitute a better bed for} cost. The practice is, to begin sowing early 
the reception of the grain, but I have often |;on lay-land; and when a portion of this is 
tried both ways on the same lands, and have sown, to commence on the fallow; and after 
always found the former answer the best.”|| they are all sown, to turn about and finish 
And Kliyogg, the Swiss farmer, says, that|| with the lay-land, by which the seed season 
wheat shoots strongest when there is an in-||on a large farm, can be prolonged to an al- 
terval between the time of ploughing and oe _—— sone — known 
sowing. | excellent lay-crops of wheat, from even a 
Mr. Singleton of Talbot, a person entirely || December sowing—a circumstance of great 
to be depended upon, says, while walking in|) importance on farms of large extent. 
his Wheat-field, he was surprised to find that|} But I perceive that many of my neighbours 
the crop was much superior on the worst part|| are turning down their second crop of clover, 
of the field, where the soil was the poorest|| with the view to run the land back, and sow 
and the thinnest, it being taller, with stronger || wheat on the half-decomposed clover; while 
straw and larger ears. This part of the field|| others contemplate a third ploughing, by 
had been in clover, which was twice mown, |} turning back again the clover-sod. Now, all 
a in ae it was broken up and sown/| this appears just in opposition to the desire 
with wheat on the first day of September ;/| to obtain “a close and compact seed-bed for 
while the other part of the field, ‘the best || the wheat,” and isa partial Ellowing process, 
land, had the clover broken up in March for || which in this climate cannot, one would sup- 
the purpose of sowing tobacco: but this crop || pose, be the best adapted to secure a strength 
being laid aside, the land was repeatedly || and vigour in the plant, which every one has 
ploughed during the summer asa fallow, and || seen to arise from a sowing on clover-lay ; 
sown also on the first day of September with || besides incurring unnecessary labour and ex- 
wheat; the yield from which was only four-|| pense, without the slightest ground for the 
teen bushels and a half per acre; when the|| expectation of a correspondent advantage— 
part which had been twice mown, and but|/ this I do not understand, and am therefore 
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preparing to turn-in a second crop of clover, 
with one of Prouty’s Sod ploughs, with a 
deep and small furrow, the sub-soil plough 
following in the furrow immediately after ; 
and upon this one plowing I intend to sow 
wheat early, and rol] it in. It is also my in- 


tention, to give an account of my prospects | 


from time to time, for publication in the pages 
of the Cabinet; for the success of which very 
valuable work, and ample remuneration for 
your untiring labours in the good cause, you 
have my best wishes and heartfelt thanks. 
Vir. 
August 23d, 1242. 


Fes the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Disease of the Plum. 


Tne last Number of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


contains a description by Dr. Harris :| 


Massachusetts, of what he terms @ new dis- 
ease of the plum. The disease is not new 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia; although, as 
Dr. Harris remarks of it in Cambridge, it 
has been here confined to certain trees—those 
of the native red plum. On these I have 
observed the disease from my early childhood, 
twenty-five years ago; and as I ee never 
seen during that period, other kinds similarly 
affected, it may be hoped they will escape 
the disease. 

If it be really new in Massachusetts, it is 
somewhat remarkable; because, as a general 
rule, the ravages of insects and diseases in- 
jurious to vegetation, commence in the east 
and gradually progress westward. 


S. Rwoaps, yr. 
Haddington-Nursery, Eighth mo. 29, 1842. 


Puncruatity.—Method is the very hinge 
of business; and there is no method without 
punctuality. Punctuality is important, be- 
cause it subserves the peace and good tem- 
per of a family; the want of it not only in- 
fringes on necessary duty, but it sometimes 
excludes this duty. The calmness of mind 
which it produces, is another advantage of 
punctuality ; a disorderly man is always in a 
hurry; he has no time to speak to you, be- 
cause he is going elsewhere, and when he 
gets there, he is too late for his business ;— 
or he must hurry away to another before he 
can finish it. Punctuality gives weight to 
character. “Such a man has made an ap- 
pointment. ‘Then I know he will keep it.” 
And this generates punctuality in you; for, 
like other virtues, it propagates itself. Ser- 
vants and children must be punctual where 
their leader is so. Appointments, indeed, 
become debts. I owe you punctuality, if I 
have made an appointment with you; and 
have no right to throw away your time, if | 
do my own.—Selected. 


Disease of the Plum.—Use of Muck. 


Vor. VII 


Use of Muck. 


Epirors or tHe Cuttivator.—As | pr, 
mised a short time since, to give you some 
account of my experience in muck, I now 
proceed to state, that in the winter of 39-4), | 
[ drew from a large mill pond on the Kays. 
'\darosseras, 1,000 loads, and put on a poor 
‘worn out field of 17 acres; soil, sand and 
gravelly loam; planted to corn the following 
spring; product, 50 bushels to the acre. 
‘This field had gone through the genuine 

skinning process previous to coming into my 
hands, and grew nothing but sorrel and mul. 
lein. The extra product I counted at over 
20 bushels per acre. In the fall of *40, | 
drew from what had been a black ash swai 
or narrow strip of swamp, 300 loads, and put 
on 4 acres of almost barren sand ; planted to 
corn in ’41, and though the drought was se- 
vere, yet the produce was at least 50 bushels 
peracre. In the winter of ’40-'41, I drew 
from the pond aforesaid, about 700 loads, and 
applied to two other fields; planted to corn 
| the following spring, produce equal to any- 
‘thing in the neighbourhood. I drew last fal! 
‘and winter, from the ash swail, about 500) 
loads and put on 8 acres; now planted with 
||corn, and looks first rate. After corn, I have 
sown oats and seeded down; the seed which 
before was invariably lost for want of nourish- 
‘ment, has, since the muck application, taken 
in the most perfect manner. The fields are 


all masses and I consider the experiment 
a complete triumph, to the great discomfiture 
of certain wiseacres, who prophesied on my 


commencement, a failure. I have the hap 
piness to state that several of my neighbours, 
who “seeing, believed,” have adopted the 

practice, and as uniformly successful, when 
‘applied to light worn out soils, for which it 
‘is, in my estimation, pré-eminent. For heavy 
loams, or clay, an admixture of lime or yard 
manure, would be indispensable. The muck 
of my mill pond is making new accessions 
at each freshet, and where I first began re- 

moving it, there has nearly as much more ac- 

cumulated, I intend making large and con- 

tinued drafts on these “banks of deposite,” 

finding thus far, the dividends fat, and re- 

pudiation and protest unknown in the matter. 

Respectfully yours, §$ Sera WHA es. 


Whalen’s Store, Saratoga co. N. Y., June 7, 1242. 


DANGERS FROM CHIMNEYS ON FIRE,—mM2J, 
it is said, be expeditiously obviated, by throw- 
ing a pitcher full of water on the fire. This 
will of course generate a quantity of steam. 
If a sheet be then fastened up in front of the 
fire place, so as to prevent a current of a'r 
from ascending the chimney, the fire will 
soon go out. 
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Farming on a Large Scale. |sand three hundred acres, and has a straight 
‘line of fence on one side, three miles long. 
What large tracts of land are sometimes|} Mr U., expects this fall to be able to put 
tilled in the Western States under the name} seven or eight hundred acres in wheat. 
of farms, may be judged from the following|| Much of this will be in ground a second 
article which is found in the Peoria Press: || year under cultivation, and with an ordinary 
An Inuinors Pratrre Farm.—Mr. Isaac)| season the next year’s crop of this and the 
Underhill, of Peoria, has a farm about 18 || sod wheat, or what will be put in new ground, 
miles above this place, at Rome, on the Illi-|! may reasonably be calculated to yield at least, 
nois river, which is the largest, or at least || an average production of twenty-five bushels 
one of the largest in the State. r acre. st 
The first field of this farm that meets your ||" The breaking or ploughing of the prairie, 
view in approaching Rome, consists of five || cost Underhill $ 2,50 per acre by contract, 
hundred acres, under what is sometimes|| and wheat sold here nearly all last winter at 
called Virginia or worm fence, eight rails||75 cents per bushel. We add these prices 
high. Three hundred acres of this are in/|to the preceding account, that the reader 
wheat, principally put in last fall, and which|| may form some idea, of what can be done in 
was sowed upon the sod, last year for the || the way of prairie farming in Illinois. 
first time broken up by the plough. From) Mr. U. is now building two large barns, 
such ground a full crop is never expected, {30 by 50 feet, on the bank of the river, at 
before the large furrows, which had lain in Rome, where there is one of the best steam- 
a solid body of matted roots for ages, are|/hoat landings on the river. The first of 
thoroughly decomposed and pulverized, which || these was raised last Saturday, and the 


cannot take place in a few months. The}! frame of the other will be ready to go up in 
wheat is now (July 9th,) “white for har-|/4 short time. 


vest; and it is estimated that parts of the 
field will yield twenty-five, and some thirty 
bushels to the acre, though the whole may 
not average much over twenty bushels. The 
difference in the crop is mainly attributabie Whur your valuable paper enables the 
to the time and manner in which the plough- || experienced and long established agricul- 
ing and sowing were done. The balance /|/turist, to graft upon his modus operandi, the 
of the field is in corn and oats. improved instruments, and practice, and 
The second field, which is nearest Rome, ||stock of modern times—and others from 
and separated from the first named, by the road || year to year, to make advances towards per- 
leading from Northampton to that place, con- || fecting their system, there remains a class 
sists of two hundred acres, which is enclosed || of persons, who will unite with me in desi- 
with a beautiful and excellent board fence. || ring, from one so competent to give it, a 
This was done at an expense of $ 1265, || series of essays, which do not take for grant- 
which was about the cost of the fence around || ed, so much previous experience and know- 
the five hundred acres. This field contains || ledge. 
wheat, rye, oats, and corn, and shows what/} In our early years, we knew something 
the La Salle prairie can do when under full || of the manner in which our fathers had fol- 
subjection to the hand of the cultivator. || lowed in the steps of their parents, in their 
The wheat here presents a scene beautiful || farming operations; but we left those peace- 
beyond description. It overtops the fence, || ful homes, and have for years been engaged 
which exceeds five feet in height; it is clean, || in other pursuits, with various success. Now 
well headed and even, and must produce ||at length, we are disposed to return to our 
thirty-five bushels to the acre. A descrip-|| hereditary occupations. And with these 
tion of the rye and oats, would be such as|| feelings, as we take up your paper, we are 
might excite doubts of its truth in the minds|jat a glance constrained to pause, and say, 
of those who have never seen the crops of||Surely this is not the way in which our 
our prairie state. The corn, though fine, is|| fathers farmed ! 
not so well grown as it is at the same time|} That we may avoid the loss and disappoint- 
of the year in ordinary seasons. ment of purchasing experience, at a rate so 
The third field, which lies north of the ‘hgh as this view of the matter causes us to 
second, will be of mammoth size when com- || fear; and especially, feeling that we have 
leted, which will be in a very short time. || no remaining years to waste, we beg of you 
Much of it is now under fence, broken up, |!to favour us with the papers at which we 
and a part of it in corn. It will consist of|| aim. 
sixteen hundred acres, all under one fence. || We remember that much used to depend 
The whole farm comprises about two thou- || upon local circumstances and other contin- 
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gencies, and shall not therefore, expect your 
essays to be entirely free from these disad- 
vantages. But may suppose certain 
preliminaries, and you may make more than 
one or two, or three hypotheses. Then tell 
us what particular attendant circumstances 
of soil, &c., should determine our selection of 
a Farm—of how many acres it should con- 
sist,—what tools should be procured,—at 
what season we should commence,—and in 
regular order, how we should proceed. Thus 
we shall have a basis upon which to place 
all the excellent things which your paper 
contains; and thus many, who have now 
lost the run of “matters,” will know just 
where things stand. I am aware that all 
this may appear very simple, to those whose 
passing years have not failed to accumulate 
wisdom and knowledge ; but [am also certain, 
that such good men will rejoice that we, who 
are now coming among them, should come 
under such especial advantages. 


A Svupscriper. 
Philad., Aug. 17, 1842. 


We publish the above letter entire; not because we 
are able, very thoroughly to comply with the wishes 
of its writer, but to give expression to feelings, which 
we think it likely, are common to many others who 
are looking forward to the time, when they may lay 
aside the occupations of a city life, and take hold of 
the plough and the scythe, on a farm of their own. 

To a person who is entirely ignorant of farming 
operations, or who has for so many years been uncon- 
nected with them, as to have lost the “run of matters,” 
it appears to us, that books can hardly give the infor- 
mation in detail, that is inquired for. The size of the 
farm, for instance, should depend upon the capital to 
be invested, and the tact of the occupant to manage a 
large or a small concern. The kind of soil and loca- 
tion, would be regulated by the purposes to which it is 
to be made subservient. Shall it be a grazing, or dairy 
farm—a meadow, or upland farm—for pasturage only, 
or for tillage only—or for both combined? Shall it be 
particularly adapted to sheep husbandry—or shall it be 
for the growing of perishable articles, suited to the 
daily wants of our city market? Upon the decision of 
these questions, and considerations connected with 
them, would depend the size of the farm, the soil and 
the location. Every man too, would have his predi- 
lections in relation to neighbourhood, as well as to the 
general aspect of the country. Would a mountainous, 
rolling, or flat country be sought?) Would the vicinity 
of our commercial cities on the seaboard, be preferred, 
—or the interior of the Atlantic States? Or would the 
boundless variety of situation and of soil, be examined, 
over the great valley of the Mississippi? These, and 
many other analogous questions would be asked, by a 
person who might be requested to advise another, about 
to leave the city, forthe purpose of cultivating his own 
tand. From the granite rocks of New England to the 
paim and orange groves of Florida—from the mar! re- 
gions of New Jersey to the cane-brakes of Louisiana, 
Providence has spread before our enterprising citizens, 


every variety of climate and of soil—every variety , 
production, and almost every difference in the facilities 
with which a market may be reached. Some wil! give 
the preference to one situation, and some to another-_ 
none, however, will complain, that there is not th, 
most ample room for the broadest enterprise. 

But, supposing our unknown friend would Jocar 
himself in our own vicinity, in the midst of his ow, 
people ;—he would, if ignorant of soils, of course, ai. 
vise with competent persons, previously to purchasing 
and they would be governed in the advice given, by the 
main object which the purchaser had in view. If hp 
depended mainly upon books for the details of his Ope. 
rations, he must unquestionably fail in his experiment. 
They generalize, and give the broad principles of ag. 
culture, and many times also important details ; but the 
minuti#—the every day operations—depending upon 
the ten thousand varieties of circumstance, must be 
gathered from close observation and experience. When 
your neighbour plants his corn, or sows his wheat, or 
harvests his turnips, it is a fair inference that it is sea. 
sonable for you to do the same. This closeness of ob. 
servation we have spoken of, rendered doubly valuabje 
by his acquaintance with works of merit on agricy). 
ture, will soon enable our beginner to improve upon 
his own mistakes, and bring the unchanged routine of 
his neighbour to the test of a well informed judgment: 
and thus having for a while closely watched the opera. 
tions of the judicious around him, and been regulated 
in his own movements by theirs, stepping only as they 
stepped, he will be able to reciprocate the favour, by 
showing an improved practice. 

As respects tools, we may say of them as of other 
things—good tools, good stock—and if the land is not 
already good, make it so. But how it shall be made 
good, is quite another thing. We could give no direc. 
tions on this point, without knowing where it is, and 
what it is, and what it is mainly intended for.—Ep. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Cattle Compost-Yard. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I was much interested 
with the article at page 362 of the Cabinet 
for July last, on the subject of “Compost- 
yards,” as distinct from the stable or cattle 
yard of the farm; and can readily believe, 
that such an establishment is more likely to 
prove a mine of wealth to the possessor, 
than the new gold mines in the South, ot 
which we again hear so much. And I was 
prepared to ask, if any one could point 
out a difficulty or objection to the mode 
there recommended? In your last num- 
ber, under the head of “running Com- 
mentaries on the July number,” a corres 
pondent observes, “The great obstacle to 
the formation of compost heaps in this coun- 
try, is the scarcity and dearness of labour; 
and yet he goes on to say, ‘Some gentle- 
men in Talbot county, land, amongst 
those who compose a society for agricultural 
converzationes, contrive to collect and haul 
out 3,000 loads a year,” and this they, 00 
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doubt, do to profit, or it would not be done at’ 


all by those who of all others are the most 
likely to have, at these converzationes, ta- 
ken the time, the how, the when, and the 
wherewith, as well as the cost and value o 
the labour, into account. There is no ques- 
tion, that the business will be attended with 
labour and expense, especially the bringing 
muck, &c., from a distance, “merely to 


carry it back again,” besides the trouble of 


mixing and turning over, as prescribed; but 
| fear that all this must be incurred and sub- 
mitted to, before the advantages arising from 
the system can be realized. So, it may be 
well to consult the cost before entering upon 
the undertaking, for every practical man 
knows that there is no “royal road” in the 
pursuits of agriculture, as there, every one 
must earn his bread before he eats it. 

It is on this interesting subject that I am 
tempted to give some account of a late visit 
which I made, partly induced by the men- 
tion of your own excursion to the farm o 
Mr. Benjamin Webb, near Wilmington, and 
mainly with the same view, to examine 
his crop of corn for sugar making the pre- 
sent season, of which, however, your own 
description renders further notice from me, 
unnecessary. But while there, many things 
struck me as well deserving notice, and es- 
pecially the mode pursued in the preser- 
vation of the dung and urine of the cattle 
yard; and which I will endeavour to de- 
scribe, for my own edification at least. The 
cow stables consist of two ranges of stalls, 
between which is a yard entirely roofed over, 
for the reception of the dung of both; the 
stalls being cleansed by throwing the dung 
out of the windows made in the sides of the 
wall, and not out at the door; by which 
the entrances are kept clean and neat. At 
the end of each range of cow stalls, a cis- 
tern is sunk into the ground to receive the 
urine or drainage; and when these are full, 
the liquid matter is dipped out and thrown 
over the dung in the covered yard. A very 
simple process, and attended with little la- 
bour or trouble, but by which the manure 
heap is increased in quantity, and in quality, 
three fold. The cows stand on a wide and 
substantial board floor or platform, which ex- 
tends back several feet behind them, leaving 
a very wide space for passage. It is Mr. 
Webb's intention to take up this floor, and 
form a water-tight cistern under its whole 
length and breadth, and of considerable 
depth; and in this receptacle to deposit muck, 
rich virgin earth, a &c., &c., so as near- 
ly to fill it; then to replace the floor, perforat- 
ed with holes, through which the liquid por- 
tions of the manure might descend and sa- 
turate the earth, &c., and which when 
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thoroughly impregnated, will be thrown out 
on the dung in the covered yard, and in 
the end be thoroughly turned up and mixed 
with it; and then will the cistern be ready 
to be again replenished with muck, &c., for 
further operations. 
to make our hogs work, but here a dairy of 
about thirty cows are made to do the thing 
most effectually, and neatly at the same time. 
This appears a mode of saving a considerable 


Now, we are often told 


portion of the labour of the “ compost yard,” 
in the periodical oe and mixing of the 
ingredients, and for which, I, for one, feel 


grateful, as it is my intention to avail myself 
of its conveniences ; considering it of great 


importance to the practical man. 
I shall not forget the many other lessons 


of sound wisdom which I treasured up during 


my short stay with this intelligent friend 


and excellent agriculturist; on subjects mul- 
tifarious, yet tending to the perfection of a 


system of husbandry which must have cost 
him many years of experiment, built on the 
soundest principles of theory. In the all- 
important subject of “cultivating no more 
land than you are able to do effectually,” he 
observed, that he once owned a large farm 
immediately adjoining that which he now oc- 
cupies, which he sold, and purchased about 
100 acres of impoverished land, expending 
upon it in manure and necessary alterations, 
a considerable portion of the sum received. 
One of the fields, about ten acres, was so 
poor, that his friends advised him not to at- 
tempt to improve it, as it would never pay 
the expense; but having put upon it, the 
first year, purchased manure to the amount 
of $50 per acre, this field at the gatherirz 
of the third year’s crop, had paid the whoie 
cost of the manure and the purchase money! 
The crops are now extremely fine, but he 
is convinced tha: he has by no means reached 
yet, the point at which a further outlay for 
manure will not richly repay the expense ; 
declaring that he is prepared to expend an- 
other 500 dollars in an article which will, 
at all] times pay 50 per cent. profit; while 
land itself is never worth more than the 
purchase money. In the true spirit of our 
motto, therefore, he believes that “the pro- 
ductions of the earth will always be in pro- 
portion to the culture bestowed upon it.’ 
Mr. Webb has erected a few pannels of 
fence after a new plan, which it is expected 
will prove a saving to the country of many 
millions of dollars. The posts do not enter 
the ground, but are made to rest each on a 
flat stone, and are fixed there by plugs of 
iron half an inch square, one on each side, 
let into the stone and fastened there with 
lead, the upper part forming a bent point, 
which is driven firmly into the post. If I 
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understand aright, the first cost of the erec- 
tion of a fence after this manner, will be 
little, if any thing more expensive than the 
common mode—that part of the length o 
the post which enters the earth being saved; 
while the durability will be increased, per- 
haps four fold. Would Mr. Webb be pleased 
to give a description of his new and valuable 
improvement, with the amount of its com- 
parative cost of erection, for insertion in the 
pages of the Cabinet? It is likewise his in- 
tention to form Poudrette for his own use; 
ingeniously contriving that his lime-kiln 
shall do the business of drying the material, 
by placing it in contact with the outer wall 
of the kiln. A communication on this sub- 
ject would be also very acceptable to your 
readers, and we therefore, respectfully ask 
of Mr. Webb not to hide his light under a 
bushel,—your subscriber, 


Joun JoHNSON. 
Chester co., August 24, 1242. 


Tue following, cut from a Prince George's paper, 
on the comparative value and economy of the horse 
and the mu/e, has been kindly forwarded to us, for the 
Cabinet, by the writer, J. 3. Skinner. 


Review of the Premiums 


Offered by the Agricultural Society of 
Prince George's county, M’d. For the 
best Jack $5—For the best Jenny $5— 

‘or the best pair of mules $5. 


‘Tne prejudice against the mule, seems to 
be as inveterate as that which impels the 
heel of every son of Adam to “bruise the 
serpent’s head ;’ whether it be the head of, 
the innocent water, or the harmless black 
snake, or the viper or copper head, bloated 
with poison. 

Instead of this invidious distinction by the 
Committee, in favour of the horse, offering 
the highest premiums for that very expen- 
sive animal, in all his ages, forms and sexes, 
young and old, quick and slow, male and 
female,’ it were better, we should think, to 
have held up the highest premium to him 
whose mule power should bear the greatest, 
and horse power the least proportion, the 
one to the other, in use on his plantation! 
As for rewarding the mere exhibition of the 
“best pair of mules,” what length of merit 
can be discerned in that, unless it be that it 
implies length of purse to give the highest 
price! If driven to the ground in the own- 
er’s own carriage, in lieu of a pair of $500 
Vermont horses, that would be quite a differ- 
ent matter. The mode of taking the last 
census was very defective in many respects. 
For example, it only gives us the number o 
horses and mules in the aggregate; while 
here, at once, is an agricultural problem, 


which requires for its investigation, that y. 
should have accurately and separately state, 
the number of each. 

Twenty years ago it was estimated, tha: 
the horses in England consumed the produe: 
of twenty millions of highly cultivated acres. 
and Sir John Sinclair calculated the keep oj 
one horse to be ecual to the product of fiye 
acres. Let us suppose constant work to be 
provided, as it should be, for every hors 
that is kept on a plantation; does not true 
economy as well as humanity and justice 
demand, that each horse so worked shou}d 
be well fed? And if so, may not each horse 
be estimated to consume, at 2} gallons a day, 
% 56 of corn. Add to this $14 for othe; 
provender and shoeing and physicking; and 
you have an outlay of not less than $70 » 
year for every work horse, to say nothing of 
idle brood mares, colts, carriage horses, an‘ 
other non-producers ; a sum for each horse 
equal to the purchase of a first-rate mule, 
while the average life of the former will not 
more than half equal that of the latter. 

Among planters in the South, whose posi- 
tion and circumstances are so identical with 
those of Maryland, the economy and advan- 
tages of the mule, over the horse, are uni- 
versally admitted. The report of an Agri- 
cultural Society of South Carolina, in relation 
to this subject, may here be quoted where it 
asserts: “The mule is more easily raised 
than the horse, more able to bear heavy bur- 
dens, equally strong for the draft, more pa- 
tient, equally docile, will live twice or thrice 
as long, capable of enduring much more 
labour, will do as much work in the same 
time, and will not be more than one half the 
expense, as they will not eat more than one 
half the grain, will make use of long forage, 
which the delicacy of the horse will reject, 
and will bear the heat full as well, perhaps 
better.” 

Should not these considerations induce 
planters to ponder and reflect how far it 's 
expedient to aggravate, by their highest 
honours and rewards, that natural and costly 
predilection of our countrymen for horses, 
which may be said already to amount to 4 
passion—one which had its origin in deeds 
and days long past of 

Christian service and true chivalry; : 
but no more congenial with this utilitarian, 
money-saving age of ours, than would be the 
vagaries of the Knight of la Mancha himself. 

he last census gives for Prince George's 
county, Md., 4,648 horses and mules. This 
we believe to be much short of the real num- 
ber. The aggregate of both for the state 
returned at 92,220. 

It is not extravagant to assume that 60,000 
horses in Maryland might be well superseded 
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by mules, and taking only ten dollars as the) their best work until they fall into their 
clear saving for each, here would be a re-) teens. Old Top Gallant performed his chef 
duction of annual expenditure—in other, d’ cuvres after he was twenty ! When the 
words, an inerease of income amounting to} mule has been in like manner taken u » and 
600,000 dollars, equal to the interest on the | systematically trained for the trot, and it is 
State debt. found that he cannot be driven at the rate 

In all steady continued draft, as in thresh-|| of eight miles an hour, it will be time enough 
ing, grinding, and other machinery, now so/| to pronounce him impracticable in that pace ; 
much in vogue, the excellence of the mule} but the writer knows him to be master of 
is most remarkable, and especially in his) that rate, for he has ridden with two others 
less liability to gall—an evil to which the} besides General James Shelby, who drives 
horse is peculiarly subject, where his loco-|/ nothing else in his private carriage, from 
motion in harness is circular. On their) Lexington out to his magnificent blue grass 
value in service that consists of constant,|| farm, eight miles, behind two mules of about 
steady hauling, an extract may here be) 15 hands, within the hour,and without a touch 
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' to mules in the heavy hauling connected) 


* . . | 
made from some editorial remarks in an old 
volume of the American Farmer, then con- 





ducted by Mr. Skinner, now of Washington. | 


Speaking on the decided preference given 
by the late General Ridgely, of Hampton, 





| 


with his iron works, it is observed: “ For 
some time the general indulged an old ser- 
vant in keeping a single team of horses, 
but it was found that the mule teams per- 
formed their day’s journey, hauling equal 
weight, sooner than the horses by one hour; 
and the greater value of the mules has been 


of the whip; and learned from the General 
that he had driven a pair to the Blue-lick, a 
distance of forty miles, in six hours, stopping 
one hour on the way. 

In lieu then of some of the premiums be- 


slow draft, and on sucking colts, would it 
not be more politic to lend the countenance 
of the society to the rearing and more gen- 
eral adoption for the roads as well as for the 
field, of a more economical and enduring 
animal power! Might not a premium be 
well offered in the shape of a set of knitting 


re on breeding stock to give animals of 


so well established, in the course of his am-||needles in a silver case, or a butter cooler 
ple experience, that they have superseded|/of ground glass, with a cow reposing on its 


> horses, with entire conviction of the great)|silver lid, to the wife of the planter who shall 


saving accomplished by the change. 
information first derived from his manager, 
Mr. Green, was fully confirmed by the Gen- 
eral himself.” 

Why then, let it be repeated, in reference 


' tothese two animals, make fish of one and 


flesh of the other? Offering $76 in premi- 
ums for the horse and #15 only for “ Jack, 
Jenny and mules;” and that too under the 








This||accompany him to the cattle show, in a plain 


light carriage drawn by a pair of best 
broke mules? To the wife, eats it is 
doubtful whether, without her consent, this 
great desideratum in rural economy ever 
can, or perhaps, we should add, ever ought 
to be achieved! Were it to be imagined 
that the fact would have any weight with 
our republican house wives, it might be 


authority and sanction of gentlemen, who} added, that the medals struck in honour of 
cannot be too much admired for their public|| Agrippina, a heroine whose life was adorned 
spirit and honourable intentions; nor too/|| with the most noble virtues, bear on them 
closely imitated in their individual practice||the image of a mule; and a gentleman at 





and general management. 

As to the more general use of the mule in 
light harness for the road, the common im- 
pression is, that he can’t be made to travel 
fast enough. Nobody likes rapid motion 
more than the writer of these crude but well 
meant and respectful strictures; and he 
would take leave to inquire, who has given to 
this neglected hybrid, a patient and fair trial, 
to see how much his speed may be improved? 
Let it be considered how long it takes to 
bring a crack trotter, such as Ripton or Con- 
fidence to his best! Hiram Woodruff, or 
Bill Wheeling, the American Chifneys, 
among trotting Pe never think of taking 
a horse in hand, to train him for this pace, 
until after he reaches his sixth or seventh 


year; and they can hardly be said to get to|| grease a pan well, and bake quick. 


my elbow reminds me, that he has seen 
Charles the X. setting out for his royal pal- 
ace at Fountainbleau, 13 leagues from Paris, 
driving six splendid black Spanish mules of 
Andalusian blood! But it would be a libel, 
of which I should never be guilty, to suppose 
that an American matron could be influenced 
by any motive, so strong as her ambition to 
promote the independence of her husband ; 
and to set to her friends and neighbours an 
example of economy and good sense. 


Improvep Corn Breap.—T ake corn meal, 
a sufficient quantity to make a stiff batter, 
with three pints of sour milk; three eg 
well beaten; two oz. shortening; one cil 
beet molasses; a little salt and saleratus; 
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Agricultural Exhibition. 


Premivas offered by the Agricultural Society of New 
Castle county, for the fall exhibition and cattle show, 


to be held on Wednesday and Tharsday, September 


lith and L5th, 142; near the city of Wilmington. 


HORSES. 

For the best thorough bred stud horse, 

--++- Silver medal,—85_ 
For the second be “at thorough bred stud horse, 

Farmers Land Measurer and certificate of merit. 
Por the best stad borse for fleld and road, 

.... silver medal, —5 
For the net cond- best stud horse for field and road, 

Lichig's Chemistry and certificate of merit. 

For the best thorough bred mare....... silver medal,—4 
For the best mare for field and road, do. do. 
For the best horse colt, from 2 to 3 years old, 

actin Mian ake ; . Turf Register, 1 year. 
For the best horse ‘colt. from 1 to 2 vears old, 

sécbe Beubieee — -Law rence on Horses. 
For the best mare , eolt. from 2 to 3 years old, 

os . Farmers’ Cabinet, 2 years. 
For the be st mare 2 colt. from l — 2 years old, 

ies . Cultivator, 2 years. 
For the best colt unde: " ) ye ar r old. 
Work on Farriery. 


Committee on horses.—John Richardson, Richard Jack- | 
eon, J. J. Brindley, James Webb, James T. Bird and J. 
W. Andrews. 


NEAT CATTLE. 


For the best native bull,............ silver medal Bee 


For the second-best native bull, ‘ 

Farmers’ Land Measurer and: ce ertificate of merit. 
For the best imported bull, . 
For the second-best do. 

Squarey’s Agri. Chemistry and cert. of merit. 

For the best native cow, silver medal,—4 
For the second-best do. ... 

Dana's Muck Manual and ce ertificate of merit. 
For the best imported cow, 
For the second-best do 

Farmers’ Land Measurer and certificate of merit. 
For the best pen of cows, not less than five, consi- 

dering their dairy properties. .... ae 

a supe rior butter tub. 


Committee on cattle.—W. Robinson, John Platt, J. §S. 
Catdwell, Samuel Canby, J. 8. Naudain and Thomas 
Biandy. 


NEAT CATTLE 


TNDER THREE YEARS OLD. 


For the best bull calf, from 1 to 3 vears old, 
.- Treatise on cattle. 
For the best ‘bull calf under Ls year old, 
. Liebig’s Chemistry. 
For the hest heifer ‘calf, from 2 ‘to 3 vears old, 
. Cultivator, 2 years. 
For the best heifer calf, from 1 to 2 years old, 
Cabinet, 2 years. 
For the best heifer calf, under 1 year old, 
. Practical Farmer. 
For the best lot of store calv es fr m 1 to 2 years old, 
and not less than six in number, 


. silver medal,—6 


Committee on cattle under 3 years old —Benjamin Webb, 
Captain Maxwell, Eli Wilson, Jacob Faris, George Jan- 
vier and John Reybold. 


OXEN. 


For the best pair of working oxen, 
. premium yoke. 
For the second-best pair of working oxen, 
. certificate of merit. 
For the heaviest pair of oxen, .....-. silver medal,—4 
For the next do, do. certificate of merit. 


Committee on oren.—Calehb Churchman, P. Reybold, 
Eéward Tatnall, John Higgins, E. T. Bellah and W. 
Solomon. 


..- Silver medal,—5 


silver medal,—4 


SHEEP. 
For the best long wooled buck, 
Blacklock’s Treatise on sheep, 
For the second-best long wooled buck, 
- + Certificate of merit. 
For ‘the four best long wooled ewes, 


- Silver medal, — —x3 
For ‘the four second- best Jong wooled ewes, 


eens .. + Certificate, 
For ‘the best ‘short wooled buck, 
- Treatise on sheep, 
| For ‘the second- best ‘short wooled buck, 


eeee certificate. 
For the four be ost ‘short wooled ewes. 


isetibecccastnosticeibecetienned srsseseeee SilVer medal. —3 
For the four second-best short w ooled ewes, 
pabemagndbtedscduagnineinalnessenhaceniinte eoeee COFtificate, 
For the four best lambs of any breed, 
2 vols. Cultivator, 
For the four second-best lambs of any breed, 
certificate, 
Por the best imported 0 2 vols. Cabinet. 
For the second-best do. ........ssessssseeee COTtificate, 


Committee on sheep.—Bryan Jackson, Henry Dupont, 
William Bowman, John C. Clark, W. Lovell and An. 
thony Higgins. 


HOGS. 


For the best boar over 1 year old, 

encvcccicoscescocossossecococescoes seeeeeee Silver Medal —Q3 
For the second-best boar over 1 year old, 

sboccegbamneetoovsebiousoouse seeeeee COTtificate of merit. 
For the best boar under 1 year old, Treatise, 
For the second-best «= 0. ......eseeceeeeese COMtificate. 
For the best sow over ] year old, silver medal. —3 
For the second-best sow, do. certificate, 
For the best sow under ] year old, Treatise, 
For the second-best, do. certificate. 
For the best brood of pigs, not less than 5, 

Agricultural work. 

For the second-best brood of pigs, not less than 5, 

9b eee she ee 6 00060 bs Fence cece code coe 0 GEE 


Committee on hogs.—Samuel Wollaston, John Jones, 
William Tatnall, William Canby, P. Reybold, jr., and 
J. L. Miles. 


CROPS. 


For the best crop of wheat, over 30 bushels per acre, 
and not less than five acres, premium plough. 
For the best crop of corn, over 80 bushels per acre, 
and not less than five acres, 
premium corn sheller. 
For the best crop of barley, over 40 bushels per acre, 
and not less than five acres, premium harrow. 
For the best crop of oats, over 70 bushels per acre, 
and not less than five acres, premium cradle. 
For the best crop of hay, not less than 2} tons per 
acre, and not -_ than five acres, 
+++++ premium horse-rake. 
For the best crop of potatoes, over 300 bushels per 
acre, and not less than one acre, premium fluke. 
For the best crop of ruta baga turnip, of one acre 
or more, and not less than 600 bushels to the 
BOVE, occccccee eeceeeeees Premium drill. 
For the best crop of ‘sugar beet, of half an acre or 
more, and not less than 35 tons to the acre, 
- premium drill. 


Committee on crops.—William J. Hurlock, George Ty- 
bout, M. Churchman, 8. P. Johnson, D. W. Gemmill 
and C. P. Holcomb. 


BUTTER. 


For the best fresh butter, not less than 10 Ibs. 
premium butter cooler. 
For the second-best fresh butter, not less than 10 Ibs. 
obuvettewese Lee caeeesesees COPtificate of merit. 
For the best potted or preserved butter, not less than 
20 pounds, and not less than four months old, 
é0 --** two stone butter pots. 
For the second-best potted or preserved butter, not 
less than 20 pounds, and not less than four 
months old, .......+.-++- ccccccccccces Cortinecale. 


Committee on butter.—James Canby, John H. Price, 
Eli Hilles, Henry Latimer, Edward Grubb and Thomas 
Massey, jr. 
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CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


For the best cabbage, not less than six heads; to be 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


Forthe best plough, - - - - certificate of merit. 


oduced on or before the fall exhibition of 1842, For the best drilling machine, -—s do. do, 
ro. . . « Bridgman’s Gardeners’ Assistant.|| For the best grain or grass sowing machine, do, 
‘the best cauliflower, not less than three heads, For the best mowing or reaping machine, do. 
For the Oe yee eee Vegetable Physiology. For the best straw and hay cutter, do. do. 
Por the best kale, not less than three bunches of one A a = root or vegetable cutter, do, do. 
pound each, to be produced by November 21st, or the best corn sheller, - - - - - do. do. 


magi: et ls - + + lyear to Cabinet. 
For the best bunch beans, not less than half a peck, 
to be produced on or before June 25th, 1843, 
oa, CA es eS - 1 year to Cultivator. 
Committee on vegetables.—Merrit Canby, J. T. Price, 


Fulmund Canby, William H. Jones, William R. Sellars 
and Dr. H. Gibbons. 


For the best display of Agricultural implements, do. 
Any newly invented Agricultural apparatus will be 
entitled to appropriate premiums. 


Committee on Agricull implements.—A. Bidermann, 


William Boulden, Justin Pierce, M. E. Capelle, J. N. 
Troth and B. Whiteman. 


MAIZE SUGAR. 


For the largest quantity and best quality of sugar, man- 
ufactured from one acre of corn stalks—the premi- 
um, Pedder’s full set of sugar boilers, adapted to 
the business. 

Committee on maize sugar.—Dr. W. Gibbons, Dr. J. W 
| Thomson, George Platt, Samuel Canby, Robert Church- 
man and P. Reybold. 


Committee on domestic manufactures.—Famuel Buzby, 
C. I, Dupont, J. Evans Young, Joseph Lloyd, William 
Webb and Andrew Gray. 

Standing Committee on Horticulture—perishable arti- 
cles.—J. W. Thomson, Merrit Canby and Dubre Knight. 


FRUITS. 


For the best strawberries, not less than two quarts, 

to be produced on or before July Ist, 1843, 

. 6 = Oe Set Re. .€. Sy, 6.9 ee 
For the best Raspberries, not less than three quarts, 

to be produced before July Ist, 1843, Cultivator. 
Por the best early pears, not less than half a peck, 

to be produced on or before July 20th, 1843, 

2 «© «© © e @ © «2 « CRine uit basket: 
For the best fall pears, not less than half a peck, to 

be produced on or before November 2Ist, 1842, 

«© 0 © © « © © © + China fruit basket. 
For the best winter pears, not less than half a peck, 

to be produced between the Ist and 17th of 

March, 1843, - - - - + + China fruit basket. 
For the best native grapes, not less than 4 bunches, 

to be produced between the 17th and 22nd Octo- 

ber, 1342, - - Bridgman’s Gardeners’ Assistant. 
For the best plums, the least liable to injury from 

insects, not less than two dozen, to be produced 

on or before the 5th of October, 1842, Cabinet. 
For the best early peaches, not less than half a peck, 

tu be produced on or before September 25th, 1242, 

~ + + = © © © «© «= « + + + + Fruit basket. 
For the best late peaches, not less than half a peck, 

o 2 © © © © © © © 2 el hel lhUe [Cf Beuit basket. 
For the best quinces, not less than half a peck, to 

be produced at the fall exhibition of 1842, 

- + + * © # * «+ + + « «+ Cultivator 1 year. 


Committee on fruits.—John R. Latimer, Thomas Gar- 


rett. Z. B. Glazier, A. 8. Read, Dr. H. F. Askew and 
William McCaulley. 





Ploughing match for horses and oxen, to take place 
on the second day:—the premium to be a premium 
plough. 

Judges.—Edward Tatnall, John Richardson, J. C. 
Clark, J. J. Brindley, Jesse Gregg and P. Reybold. 


No anima! shall take the same premium a second 
time. 


All articles exhibited will be returned to contribu- 
tors, unless otherwise directed. 

If, of any article for which a premium is offered, no 
specimen be submitted worthy of distinction, the So- 
ciety reserves the power to withhold the premiums, and 
in all cases where premiums shall be demanded, they 
will require such evidence from the claimants, as shall 
be satisfactory to the directors. No person shall be en- 
titled to a premium for any animal which he shall not 
have had, or possessed, at least six months immediate- 
ly preceding the time of exhibition, said animal to 
have been raised in this county—imported animals ex- 


FLOWERS. cepted. It is to be distinctly understood, that all grain, 

“ a ** vd i : > 

For the best varieties of camellias, to be produced eoahee A ag 2 a on ee 
to the Society by March, 1843, - - - - Diploma, 


All premiums not demanded within sixty days after 
they shall have been awarded, shall be deemed as hav- 
ing been generously relinquished to aid the funds of the 
Society. The object of the Society in offering these 
premiums, is simply to excite a spirit of emulation 
amongst cultivators to improve the varieties of fruits, 
vegetables and other productions. It is desirable that 
each kind of fruit offered for competition, may be 
as numerous as possible, regard being had to produce 
none but of fair quality. Each article should be ac- 
companied by its appropriate name. It is also desira. 
ble that the articles exhibited, should be accompanied 
by short observations on the mode of culture, with any 
other remarks deemed to be of utility. 

The judges are authorised to withhold premiums 
where none is entitled to distinction; and where but 
one of a class is exhibited, they will award such pre- 
mium as they think it merits. Those who intend to 
compete, must inform the Committee of Arrangement 
before 11 o’clock on the day of exhibition. 

All stock, &c., contributed, must remain on the 
ground during the exhibition; and all stock intended 
for sale, will be required to be registered in a book 
provided by the Committee of Arrangement, at the 
following rates: For each horse, $2: for neat cattle, 
$1 each; for hogs and sheep, 30 cents each. 

Articles that are designed to compete for premiums, 
will be produced when practicable, at the fall or spring 
exhibitions of the Society, of which public notice will 
be hereafter given. Perishable articles may be offered 
at any of the meetings of the Society, or at those of 
the Directors, which take place on the afternoon of the 


For the best varieties of China roses, to be produced 
to the Society in May, 1843,- - - - - =; - 
Por the best varieties of hyacinths, to be produced 

to the Society on or before May 20th, 1843, do. 
For the six best varieties of tulips, to be produced 
on or before May 20th, 1243, - - - - - - - do. 
Por the six best varieties of dahlias, to be produced 
on or before October 20th, 1842, - - - - - 
For the ten best varieties of chrysanthemum, to be 
produced on or before November 2]st, 1842, do. 
Por the best bouquet exhibited at the exhibitions of 
the Soriety, - - - + «+ « « © - - + do. 
Por the introduction of any new and valuable seeds, 
fruits or plants, presented to the Society during 
the vear 1842-3, silver medal, 3 to 5 dollars, at 
the discretion of the Board of Directors. 


do. 


do. 


Committee on flowers.—Eaward Tatnall, jr., J. P. Ga- 


resche, George Reynolds, Dr. H. Gibbons, John Bullock 
and Dubre Knight. 


SILK. 


Por the best reeled raw silk, if approved, not less 
than apound, - .---.. A premium silk reel. 
For the heaviest and best cocoons, excluding double 
ones, In Quantity not less than 5 pounds, 
oc 6 6 Oe 4% : Wreatibe ¢4i Silk. 
Committee 


: n on silk.—Ziba Ferris, Jonas Pusey, Wil- 
oa ebb, J. A. Lockwood, Samuel Buzby, Samuel 
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second Saturday of every month, in the City Hall; or 
they may be subjected to the inspection at any time, 
of either of the following committee appointed for that 


purpose, viz: 
DR. J. W. THOMBON, 
MERRITT CANBY, 
SAMUEL HILLES, 
PHILIP REYBOLD, 
HENRY GIBBONS, 
ANTHONY HIGGINB, 
DR. W. GIBBONS, 
ZIBA FERRIS, 
W. J. HURLOCK. 

The Society will dine together at 3 o'clock. All 
members not in arrears to the Society, will receive 
their tickets to the dinner free of charge. The annual 
address will be delivered by the Hon. JAMES M. GAR- 
NETT, of Virginia, on the evening of the first day at 
the City Hall. 


Horticaltural Exhibition. 


Tuk Pennesyitvania Horticurtrurat Society will 
bold its Pourteenth Exhibition in the Lower Saloon 
of the Puitapecemta Moseom, corner of Ninth and 
George streets,on Wepwespay, Tuurspay and Fraipay, 
the 2jst, 22nd and 23d of September. 

The Committee of Arrangements solicit contribu- 
tions of Pianrs, Fauitrs, Flowers, or Cuuinary Ve- 
GeTARLES; and specimens of a quality meriting dis- 
tinction, will be thankfully received and publicly ac- 
knowledged. When transmitted from a distance, by 
public conveyance, the Society will cheerfully defray 
the cost of transportation. They may be addressed to 
Messrs. D. Lanpretu & Co., at their Seed Warehouse, 
No. 65 Chestnut street. 

The following Premiums to be competed for on that 
occasion, will be awarded at 12 o'clock, M., on the first 
day (2ist) of the exhibition, viz: 


NATIVE GRAPES. 


For the best Isabella, not less than 6 bunches, $3 
For the second-best Isabella, not less than 6 bunches, 2 
For the best Bland or Powell, not less than 6 do, 
For the second-best Bland or Powell, not less than 

6 bunches 
For the best Catawba, not less than 6 bunches, 
For the second-best Catawba, not less than 6 bunch- 


€8, 
For the best Native grapes, of another variety, not 
less than 6 bunches, 


FOREIGN GRAPES 
RAISED IN THE OPEN AIR. 


For the best black or red Hamburgh, 4 bunches, 

For the best Hansteretto, 4 bunches, 

For the best black Constantia, 4 bunches, ......... 
For the best Chasselas, 4 bunches, 

For the best white Gascoigne, 4 bunches, 

For the best white Frontignac, 4 bunches, 

For the best white Malaga, or white Portugal, 4 


For the best foreign grapes, of another variety, 4 
bunches, 

For the best foreign grapes, raised under glass, with. 
out the means of artificial heat, 4 bunches, 

For the second-best foreign grapes, raised under 
lass, without the means of artificial heat, 4 
unches, 

For the best foreign grapes, raised under glass, with 

the means of artificial heat, 4 bunches, 

For the second-best foreign grapes, raised under 
glass, with the means of artificial heat, 4 bunch- 
es, 

For the best peaches, not less than 1 peck, 

For the second-best peaches, not less than 1 peck, 

' For the third-best peaches, not less than 2 dozen, 

For the fourth-best peaches, not less than 1 bushel, ] 

For the fifth. best do. do. do. 


_ Horticultural E xhibition. 


Vor. VII. 


For the best Seckel pears, not less than 1 peck, =) 

For the best butter do. do do. 3 

For the best pears, of another variety, not less than 
1 peck, ... 

For the best apples, not less than 1 peck, 

For the secon best apples, not less than 1 peck, 

For the third-best apples, not less than 1 bushel, 

For the fourth-best apples, not less than 1 bushel, 

For the best quinces, not less than half a peck, 

For the best nectarines, not less than one dozen, 

For the best water melons, not less than three in 
number, 

For the second-best water melons, not less than 
three in number, 

For the best nutmeg melons, or variety thereof, not 
less than three in number, 

For the best potatoes, not less than ] bushel, 

For the best sweet potatoes, not less than 1 bushel, 

For the best onions, not less than 4 dozen, 

For the best cabbage, not less than 6 heads, 

For the second-best cabbage, not less than 6 heads, 

For the best red cabbage, not less than 6 heads, 

For the best carrots, garden culture, 2 dozen, 

For the best lettuce, not less than 6 heads, 

Por the best endive, blanched, not less than 6 heads 

For the best salsify, not less than 2 dozen, 

For the best fifty varieties of dahlias, 

For the second-best fifty varieties of dahlias, 

For the best twenty varieties of dahlias, 

For the second-best twenty varieties of dahlias, 

For the best American seedling parti-coloured dah. 
lia, 3 

For the best American seedling self-coloured dahlia, 3 

For the best ten varieties of dahlias, grown by ama. 
teurs, 

For the second-best ten varieties of oye, en 
by amateurs, ocece 

For the best dahlia, ‘grown ‘by amateurs, 

For the best and most appropriate design, formed of 
cut flowers, ete., 

For the second-best and most appropriate design, 
formed of cut flowers, etc., 

For the third-hbest and most appropriate design, 
formed of cut flowers, ete., 

For the best pair of wreaths for festooning, 


— 
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For the second-best pair of wreaths for oe 
For the best bouquet, anes ce cheeeeeeeess tose 
For the second-best bouquet, . 0 000 ce coms occ ccesess 


To prevent confusion, it will be necessary that all 
contributions be presented on the Monday and Tues- 


day previous to the exhibition. 
ings of each day. 

All articles will be returned to the contributo’s, un- 
less otherwise directed; of which the committee will 
expect to be duly notified. 

ROBERT BUIST, 

PETER MACKENZIE, 
WILLIAM CHALMERS, Jr., 
JAMES D. FULTON, 
JOHN DICK, 


Committee of Arrangemert. 


Bouquets on the morn- 


No man can ever borrow himself out of debt. 
If you wish for relief, you must work for it, 
economise for it. You must make more and 
spend less than you did while you were run- 
ning in debt. You must wear homespun in- 
stead of broadcloth, drink water iustead of 
champagne, and rise at four instead of seven. 
Industry, frugality, economy—these are the 
handmaids of wealth, and the sure sources 
of relief. A dollar earned is worth ten bor- 
rowed, and a dollar saved is better than forty 
times its amount in worthless gewgaws. 
Try our scheme—it is much better than to 
depend upon bank favours, and a 
times more honourable than a resort to bank- 
rupt laws.—Selected. 






















































_———____ 
Hints to Farmers. 


A rarMER should never undertake to cul- 
tivate more land than he can do thoroughly; 
half tilled land is growing poorer; well till- 
ed Jand is constantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, 
horses, sheep or hogs, than he can keep in 
good order; an animal in high order the first 
of December is already half wintered. 

A farmer should never depend on his 
neighbour, for what he can by care and 
good management, produce on his own farm; 
~ he should never beg fruit while he can plant 
trees, or borrow tools when he can make or 
buy them—a high authority has said, the 
borrower is a servant to the lender. 

A farmer should never be so immersed in 
political matters as to forget to sow his 
wheat, dig his potatoes and bank up his 
cellar; nor should he be so inattentive to 
them as to be ignorant of those great ques- 
tons of national and state policy, which will 
_ always agitate, more or less, a free people. 
_ No farmer should allow the reproach of 
neglected education to lie against himself or 
tamily—if “ knowledge is power,” the com- 
mencement should be early and deeply laid 
in the minds of his children. 

A farmer should never use intoxicating 
_ liquors as a drink; if, while undergoing 
severe fatigue and the hard labour of the 
' summer, he would enjoy robust health, let 
him be temperate in all things. 

A farmer should never refuse a fair price 
for any thing he wants to sell: we have 
known a man who had several hundred 
bushels of wheat to dispose of, refuse eight 
shillings, because he wanted eight shillings 
and six pence, and after keeping his wheat 
six months was glad to get six shillings for it. 


WE see it stated that a barrel of Ameri- 
can salted beef, imported into Dundee, Scot- 
land, under the new English tariff, was 
brought to Perth, and sold at three pence 
per pound. The meat is said to be of good 
quality, fat and well flavoured. We believe, 
‘ays the paper, that the regular supply o 
(us novel commodity, will now be obtained 
in this quarter. We are informed that a 
_ (uantity of American mutton hams, have 
_ &iso been sold at three pence per pound. 
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To make Hominy.—Take the white flint 
corn—the same as is used in the southern 
states, let the miller pass it through the 
iopper as coarse as possible; take what 
quantity is wanted, and sift it in the usual 
ineal sieve; blow out the hulls, then wash; 
put it in the pot with plenty of cold water 
and a little salt; boil till soft, which will be 
‘n about an hour or so. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 








PuitapeLtpnia, Ergutru Monrn, 1842. 





New=-Jersey Marl beds. 

We have rarely passed a day more pleas- 
antly, in any little excursion, than we did 
the 2nd and 3d insts., in company with our 
highly valued friend, Epmunp Rurrin, editor 
of the “Farmers’ Register.” He was de- 
sirous of viewing some of the marl beds 
of New Jersey, and we made a flying visit 
to a few of them in Gloucester county, 
about five miles south-east of Woodbury. 
There has already, been a good deal said 
and written, upon these remarkable depo- 
sites; as well as upon the almost incredible 
effects, that have resulted from their appli- 
cation to the soil; but much more informa- 
tion is requisite, before their value will be 
thoroughly appreciated, or their character 
distinctly understood, especially, by those 
who have not seen them. It is not our in- 
tention to make even the attempt, to throw 
any new light upon this exceedingly inte- 
resting subject; but merely to name the 
places we visited,—a few of the results 
mentioned, as having grown out of the use 
of marl, and to draw if possible, the further 
notice of others, to these abundant sources 
of wealth, to our native state. 

It is well known the marl region of New 
Jersey, stretches through the interior of the 
state, from Monmouth, across the entire 
breadth of Burlington and Gloucester coun- 
ties, and penetrates, also, the upper parts of 
Salem. The beds lie at various distances 
from the surface, and of course offer every 
difference of facility in excavating them, 
and are overlaid by a great variety of mate- 
rial. Our friends Benjamin Whitall, and 
William R. Tatum, accompanied us in our 
ride, and from their familiarity with every 
location in their neighbourhood, were ena- 
bled to make many interesting statements, 
with respect to the change which the use 
of mar] has made in the face of the country. 
We visited the marl bed of James Davis, 
which lies a mile and a half east of Wood- 
bury, and two or three miles to the west 
of the western limits of the district which 
includes the green-sand marl. It lies in the 
bottom of a valley, covering a few acres, 
and is overlaid with bog iron ore, of so much 
richness, as to have been purchased some 
fifteen or twenty years ago, by a person of 
the name of Richards, and transported, prin- 
cipally by water, to his Iron works on Egg- 
harbour river. This marl appears to be 
intermixed with sand and clay, as well as 
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some ferruginous matter, and is apparently 
destitute of any calcareous substance. The 
owner has used it recently to great advan- 
tage; and William R. Tatum showed on 
some of his own higher ground, a lightish 
sandy loam, evidences of great beneficial 
results from its application to grass. We 
next called upon our friend John L. Cooper, 
of Good Intent, near Blackwoodtown, who 
showed two beds at different elevations, in 
the hill on the north-west margin of his mill 
pond. This is a hard, reddish coloured sub- 
stance, with a good many decomposed shells, 
and smelling considerably of sulphur. It was 
used to some extent, and to some advantage, 
thirty years ago, but is now neglected. A 
mile further on, a little beyond Blackwood- 
town, and on the same stream,—the head 
of Timber creek,—is David E. Marshall’s 
genuine green sand marl; apparently the 
pure substance. This lies in the hill, on 
either side of the stream, is ten or fifteen 
feet in thickness, and is overlaid by four, 
five, or six, or eight feet of sand and gravel, 
and also by a hard material of a few inches 
thickness, resembling iron stone. This mar! 
is much used, and to great purpose. It is 
hauled ten or twelve miles, and with the 
other marls of the neighbourhood, is generally 
spread as a top dressing upon grass, in the 
spring, at the rate of ten to fifteen tons per 
acre. On enquiring at the pit, of a person 
who was digging and hauling it away, 
whether the owner, D. E. Marshall, had 
himself used the material to much extent, 
and to great advantage; he replied in the 
affirmative, with a look of astonishment that 
such questions should be asked, and an earn- 
estness of manner, that was a strong pledge 
of his sincerity. In looking for proofs of its 
usefulness on D. E. Marshall's farm, he said 
we could hardly go amiss. We, however, 
did not walk over the farm—we had not 
time to do so; but the fact, that its fertility 
had been vastly increased by the application 
of this marl, was familiar to three of us. 
We next passed on to the extensive excava- 
tions of Josiah Heritage, on the head waters 
of Mantua creek, and two or three miles 
south-west of D. E. Marshall’s. This also, 
is green sand, or as it is also, often called, 
gun-powder marl, of the first quality. It is 
carted ten or a dozen miles, and applied 
with an effect that is really astonishing. 
Among the green sand, which is from ten 
to twenty feet in thickness, no organic re- 
mains are to be discovered. It lies on either 
side of the creek. The present operations 
are on the north side. It is covered with 
sand and gravel to the depth of six or eight, 
or ten feet, as well as by a marl of a red- 
dish brown appearance, that is of consider- 
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able value, though far inferior to the green 
sand marl. In some places, a solid layer of 
what were once shells, fifteen or twenty 
inches in thickness, separates the sand and 
clay, &c., from the upper, and less valuabje 
stratum of marl* just mentioned. And the 
green sand itself, lying along a little ravine 
that juts up from the main stream, is over. 
laid by a dark brown limestone, ten or twelve 
inches in thickness. This stone is inter. 
mixed a good deal with shells, and a kiln has 
been built on the adjacent hill side, for 
burning it. We had not the satisfaction of 
seeing J. Heritage himself, and could not of 
course, ascertain exactly the quantity an. 
nually taken from these pits. Our friends 
however, who are familiar with the opera. 
tions there, drawing away, themselves, more 
or less every season, believed that six or seven 
thousand tons must have been removed last 
winter. It is sold by the rod, or by the ton, 
say 10 to 15 dollars the square rod, and the 
purchaser digging it himself, or 37} cents 
a ton, the owner uncovering it, and making 
it of easy access to the team. 7 
The green sand marl of this neighbour. 
hood, and it is of that only we speak, is best 
adapted to what are often called natural 
meadows—to lowish, moist, but drained 
lands—to cold, sour, quicksandy soils, where 
the springs are near the surface, and the 
virgin soil was naturally poor. These are 
the soils that the gunpowder mar! of this yi- 
cinity, best suits. We do not say it does 
not benefit some other soils; but from all we 
learned, and from our own experience, it 
does little or no good, when spread on grass, 
on a light, sandy soil; and especially if the 
sandy soil reposes upon a sandy subsoil. All 
the different marls of the neighbourhood, 
however, appear to be decidedly beneficial 
to a potatoe crop, and that too, on every 
variety of soil, at all suitable for potatoes. 
On the road from D. E. Marshall's to J. 
Heritage’s, we passed through the farm of 
Thomas Chew. It contains 160 or 175 acres 
of cleared land. Eight years since, it was 
poor, and exceedingly unproductive, scarcely 
affording — and hay, for eight or ten 
cattle and horses. Some six years since, 
the owner, observing what was passing 
around him, and concluding that Heritage’: 
marl was adapted to his land, entered with 
considerable and praiseworthy spirit into the 
work, and has marled nearly all his farm. 
We were assured that, during the summer 
just passed, more than 100 tons of hay were 
cut on this same plantation, and that the 
summer stock, is at least, quadrupled. 


* All earths are called mari, in this neighbourhood, 
that are found useful for agricultural purposes, whea 
applied to the soil. 
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On Joseph Whitall’s farm, one mile south-|| The next cattle show and fair of the New Yor«x 

et of Woodbury, is a bed of dark bluish ||5t™tT® Acricerrerat Society, is to be held at Albany, 
nt: termixed with shells, which he has/!0™ the 27th, 2+th, 29th and 30th, of this month. The 
oes o> conuitendiiie advantage on his “ek of premiums, emounting to chout $2008, embraces 
use R = = 


No. 2. 


om almost every variety of farm stock and implements— 
and lighter grounds, where hm ee sand farm and garden products—butter, cheese. adn sugar, 
mar! s of little or = . a : a ~ silk, and other domestic manufactures, &c., &c.; being 
dressing, however, ey with this a more extensive list than has been heretofore offered 
material, than with the oo sand, on the in New York. On the 30th will be a public sale of 
lower grounds. fhis farm, with those of such stock as shall be sent in for that purpose. 

WwW. R. Tatum, Joseph D. Pedrick, James 

Davis, D. E. Marshall, Thomas Chew and 

J. Heritage, were named to us, as having 

been vastly improved by the application of 
marl. On many others in the neighbourhood, 
similar improvement, is perhaps not less ob- 
vious. The above are named, because we 
passed through, and saw them ourselves, in 
our little ride. One more fact, and we are 
done. All the beds of good green sand marl, 
that we have any knowledge of, in the coun- 
ties of Burlington, Gloucester and Salem, 
le on the head of our creeks, above the 
reach of the tide, and west of the ridge 
which separates the streams of the Atlantic 
from those which flow into the Delaware. 

[t was said above, that nothing new was 
to be looked for, in these cursory remarks. 
They have been confined to what came under 
our own eye. Speculation has been avoid- 
ed. We do not undertake to say, of what 
these extraordinary deposites are composed ; 
how, or whence they have been gathered, or 
in what their fertilizing quality consists; 
and for this very plain reason, we do not 
know any better than our readers. We an- 
ticipate, and we partly promise to the public, 
an article from our friend of the Farmers’ 
Register, worthy of himself, and creditable 
to this broad subject. We shall impatiently 
await its appearance. 


The Society offers for the best popular treatise on 
Agricultural Chemistry, a premium of $100. For the 
best essay on rotation of crops, best suited to the soils 
of New York, 20. For the best essay on the general 
management of the farm, $20. For the best essay on 
the introduction of new agricultural products, $20. For 
the best essay on the management and application of 
manures, $20. To the painter of the best specimens 
of original portraits of domestic animals, a gold medal. 
To the engraver of the best specimens of portraits of 
domestic animals on wood, a gold medal. For the best 
plan of farm house, barn, and necessary out buildings, 
a gold medal. And for the best specimen of floral 
painting, a silver medal. The premiums for essays 
and to artists, just named above, as well as for agri- 
cultural implements, are open to the United States. 
Competitors for premiums on essays, will forward their 
manuscripts to Luther Tucker, recording Secretary, Al- 
bany, previous to the close of the present year. 







































The AcricvuLtTuraL Society of Newcastle county, 
whose list of premiums, &c., will be found in this No., 
is anticipating one of the largest and most enlivening 
exhibitions it has had since its incorporation in 1836. 
It will be observed that agricultural works of merit 
and implements of husbandry, constitute the principal 
rewards. This strikes us as a particularly appropriate 
method of dispensing the means of the Society, and 
throwing abroad a great deal of information that can- 
not fail to be lastingly useful. James M. Garnett, of 
Virginia, will deliver the annual address. To “little 
Delaware,” we say, with all heartiness, “‘ go ahead,” 





Our market is deservedly famous for the superior 
quality and abundance of its vegetables, as well as for 
their early appearance. We give a list of premiums 
to be awarded by the Pennsyivania HORTICULTURAL 
Society, at its exhibition in this city, next week. 
Competition, it will be observed, is not confined to 
members, or to citizens of this state, but is liberally 
thrown open to the whole country. Our friends from 
Jersey, we trust, will again sustain its character, in 
the exhibition of articles, to which its fine soil is so 
peculiarly congenial. 

Persons, we think, should not be deterred from con- 
tributing to the display, however small! the offering— 
nor withhold any appropriate object, though it may 
not be named in the list. 

Contributors will receive a ticket of admission to 
the exhibition, when opened. 


The quantity of rain which fell during the &th month, 
(August,) 1842, was rather more than three inches and 
three quarters, .......- seccceseees «+++. 3.786 inches. 
And the quantity which has fallen for the first eight 
months of the year 1842, is nearly 38} inches. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, Ninth month lst, 1542. 


It is said that in 1839, there were upwards of 30,000 
tons of bones imported from foreign countries into Hull; 
and that in 1837, the value of the article imported into 
England, was nearly a miilion and a quarter of dol- 
lars. We remember to have seen a notice some months 
ago, of an exportation of bones from our own port, to 
Liverpool. Now is it possible that the enterprise and 
good judgment of our farmers, will allow John Bull to 
carry our bones 3000 miles to spread upon his lands, 
and they themselves stand by, as if they thought them 
hardly worth the grinding! We are apprehensive that 
bone dust 18 not sufficiently appreciated in this vicinity, 
or the material would not be sent from our very elbows, 
to enrich the broad pastures of England. 





In a letter received on the 9th inst., from a valued 
friend and subscriber at Cherokee, in the Cherokee na- 
ton, Ark., he says, “can you favour us with instruc- 
tions for building chimneys, so as to insure a good 
cranght for smoke, and at the same time, the greatest 
amount of heat in the room? Also good plans for the 
‘rrangement of farm buildings?” Will some of our 
irends advise us on these points? 
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Editorial Notices. 
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Joszra Dresses, who has for several years acted as CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 





agent for our paper, particularly in Chester, and the) Magnesian Lime ..................... . Page 4 
A adjacent counties in this state, has not been heard from! | Butter—California Wheat—The adeeb g 
4 for along time. Our friends will please notice, that he Human footprints on solid rock “ 
: is no longer authorized to receive monies on our behalf.||Reonomy ....... 4 
z We would be glad to see him. |The “ Day's Ploughing” ineeni . & 
4 Such of our friends as have heretofore paid their || Thorough Cultivation of an Soil—Usefulness of 
A subscriptions to him, can readily avail themselves of | ‘Toads e 
. the kindness of post-masters, and communicate directly | Pembrokeshire Ox 49 
‘ with this office. Indeed, persons generally, whose sub- | Lard Oil—Clover—Starting children in the world 0 
c scriptions were originally obtained by agents, can, Family of Goodenoughs—Dana’s Muck Manual 51 
" when those agents fail to call upon them, communicate! Chemistry and Farming 5 
in the same way, directly with us. In such cases, re- |Rust in Wheat—N. J. Ag. Society Report 54 
ceipts will be forthwith returned. 1iCorrect Sentiments ........ccccccdiscccccscccccces 5S 
A list of premiums, &c., offered by the PHILADELPHIA | ‘Cheviot Sheep . 02 6s Covccececcesecoccecsoess sesesessees ST 
Aoriccnturat Soctery, at the exhibition to be held at | Wheat Sowing . phe alginic! alae the: pap: hdl 58 


the Rising Sun, on the Germantown road, on the 12th | | Disease of the Plum—Punctuality—Use of Muck 
' and 13th of next month, was published in the Cabinet, Farming on a large scale—Instruction to young 
in the Fifth month last. We again call the attention Farmers 61 
of those interested, to it. A public sale of stock, con-||C@ttie Compost yard 62 
ducted by Wolbert & Herkness, will be made on the | ‘Review of Premiums, of Pr.George Ag. Society 64 
ie 13th, the second day of exhibition. | Newcastle Agricultural Exhibition 66 
é Biiclinthitiinn Pennsylvania Horticultural Exhibition 6s 
P. W.'s communications ' were receive do on the 9th.— |Hints to Farmers—New Jersey Marl beds — 
It was impracticable to insert them in this number. | Editorial Notices, &c. &c. 60 














, The following are the prices at which the Durham stock of JAMES GOWEN, Esq., to which attention 

“. was called in our last No., was sold on the 8th instant, to wit: 

; Roan Anna, 4 years old, Bought by Calvert, of M’'d. $ 125 

4 Gloucester, 4 months, do. Chorley, of Pa. 50 
Pocahontas, 6 years, do. Calvert, of M’d. 150 
Young Cherry, 21 months, do. —— ~ Ashmead, Pa. 
Roanoake, 5 months, do. Calvert, M’d. 





Victoria, 8 years, nearly, do. ——Leiper, Pa. 100 = 


ins a 
nafs 7s =. 














: | Simon Snyder, 16 months, do. ——— Ashmead, do. 102 

. Juno, 19 months, do. Calvert, M’d. 155 ; $ 
Calisto, 6 months, do. Kelly, Pa. 100 . 4 
Rosy Ann, 7 months, do. Dr. Thompson, Del. i 
Dolly, 2 years, do. Calvert, of M’d. 120 
Young American Comet, 3 months, do. G.M. Alsop, of Pa. 
Young Rowan, 8 months, do. A.Clement, do. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
18 PUBLISHED MONTHLY PY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is edited by James Penpver and the Proprietor, and || the work will be furnished; including the first = 
is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in numbers || volumes Aalf bound, and the seventh volume in nun- 
of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be illus- || bers. Copies returned to the office of publication wi!! 
trated by engravings, whenever they can be appropri- || be neatly half bound and lettered at twenty-five cents 
ately introduced, per volume. 

By the decision of the Post Master Genera), the 









Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for 
seven copies—payadle in advance. “ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage ; that 
All subscriptions must commence at the beginning || is, one cent on each number within the state, or 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition within one hundred miles of the place of publication 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become || out of the state,—and one cent and a half to any 








‘ exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex- | other part of the United States—and Post Masters are 
.§ tent, any of the back volumes, They may be had =| at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forward them 
Ss one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty- || to the Publishers under their frank—thus affording an 
a> ' five cents half-bound and lettered. | Opportunity to all who wish it, to order the work, and 


Por seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of | pay for it without expense of postage. 





From the Steam-Press of the late Proprietors and Publishers. 


